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Editorial 


\YHRISTMAS 1961 will feature a new kind of gift, practical 
and modern, the fallout shelter. ‘The man who previously 
had everything finds that he suddenly needs something and needs 
it very badly. He needs protection against radioactive fallout. 
President Kennedy has publicly stated that every American needs 
a fallout shelter. Since they will presumably be underground, the 
American people may soon become a nation of cave dwellers. 
From all reports these manufactured caverns will aim not at con- 
venience, comfort, or pleasure but at keeping human beings alive. 
The severity and starkness of existence in such shelters may have 
the effect of directing men’s minds back to the roots whence 
Christianity has sprung. It may bring to them a new and deeper 
appreciation of Christmas. If it does, then the promise of peace 
and joy which came to mankind on that first Christmas will not 
only be renewed but fulfilled in our own time. 

Christ’s whole earthly sojourn was characterized by its definite- 
ly transient character. There is that note even about his birth. 
He is born as one passing through, like a pilgrim or a vagrant. His 
Mother crept into the last available cover, a cave in the Bethle 
hem hillside, and there gave birth to her Son. The cave provided 
protection but little else. In rather short order too the cave that 
sheltered him became a kind of trap. By some strange intuition 
King Herod grasped the fact that this newborn King had in some 
silent fashion declared war on him and all that he stood tor, S« 
he struck the first blow, the highly inefficient slaughter of the 
Hloly Innocents by way olf retaliation Lhe Prince of Peace wa 
engaged in a wartare almost trom the beginning. The Savior 


ho came to bring jov to the hearts of men, was the object of 


itred, violence, murder, Allis a part of the Christmas message 
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The early Christians also seem to have had a weakness for caves. 
They used them for cemeteries. They found in the catacombs of 
Rome a place for meeting to renew the sacred mysteries of their 
religion. In those caves the Church got its footing in the world. 
The waning power of imperial Rome was gathered together to 
strike out against the insignificant sect called Christian. Now it 
was Christ’s Church, his mystical body, which constituted the 
threat to heathenism. Like Christ, his Church has known almost 
from the beginning the halo of hatred and the pressure of per- 
secution. And it has known too the depth of peace and joy, which 
he bought upon the Cross. 

The circumstances of Christmas 1961 bring the Christian an 
awareness of his involvement in the battle. Millions of Christians 
are the victims of oppression and persecution behind the iron 
and bamboo curtains. The so-called free world stands under the 
omninous threat of atomic attack. The halo of hatred continues 
to surround the Church of Christ with violence, murder, and 
destruction. And yet in the midst of all this evil, the Church con- 
tinues to proclaim to the world with the angel: “This night is 
born to you a Savior, who is Christ the Lord.” And her children 


hear and heed her words, many of them with an appreciation 
deeper than ever before. For in this crisis, they have come to see 
that the joy and peace of Christmas are theirs, because they have 
willingly accepted the invitation of Christ to follow him from 
Bethlehem to Calvary and thus to eternal life. 


JAMEs R. GILLIs, O.P. 





The Stump Is a Holy Seed 


Father Hinnebusch writes of the fulfillment 
of the prophecy of Isaias 

when the humiliated stump of Jesse 
sprouted a Savior at Mary’s FIAT. 


Paul Hinnebusch, O.P. 


SAIAS the Prophet describes his call from God in these words: 

“I heard the voice of the Lord saying, ‘Whom shall I send? 
Who will go for us?’ ‘Here I am,’ I said; ‘send me!’ And he re- 
plied: Go and say to this people: Listen carefully, but you shall 
not understand! Look intently, but you shall know nothing!” 
(Isa. 6:9.) In other words, Isaias- was sent on-a fruitless mission; 
his message, though listened to, would go in one ear of his hear- 
ers and out the other. Isaias asks: ‘“‘How long, O Lord?” How 
long must I continue to preach in vain? 

And the Lord said, “Until the cities are desolate, without in- 
habitants, houses, without a man, and the earth is a desolate 
waste.”” That is, because the prophet’s message of repentance will 
be rejected, the people shall be punished, the land shall be utter- 
ly ruined. And, continues the Lord, “If there shall be a tenth part 
in it then this in turn shall be laid waste; as with a terebinth or 
an oak whose trunk remains when its leaves have fallen. [Holy 
offspring is the trunk.}” (Isa. 6:13.) 

But the prophet’s message is not entirely one of doom; for the 
Lord plans to humiliate this proud people only to teach them 
true humility, so that out of their humiliation and humility, he 
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will bring a remnant of them to new glory. For, continues the 
prophet, when they have become like stumps in the ground, “A 
shoot shall sprout from the stump of Jesse, and from his roots 
a bud shall blossom. The spirit of the Lord shall rest upon him: 
a spirit of wisdom and of understanding, a spirit of counsel and 
of strength, a spirit of knowledge and of fear of the Lord, and his 
delight shall be the fear of the Lord” (Isa. 11:1). 


THE RUIN OF DaAvin’s KINGDOM 


Jesse, the father of King David, was the ancestor of that long 
line of kings who ruled the chosen people of God. God had sworn 
to David that his family and his throne would endure forever. 
But, at the same time, said the Lord, if your descendants forsake 
my law, I will punish their iniquities with a rod, and their sins 
with stripes (II Kings 7:12 f.). 

So wicked were most of the kings descended from David that 
the predicted wrath of God was not long in coming. ‘The family 
tree of David, sprung from the root of Jesse, which in the glorious 
days of Solomon had flourished like the regal cedars of Lebanon, 
is thoroughly humiliated, first by the rebellion of the ten north- 
ern tribes of Israel, then by the Assyrian invasion, next by the 
captivity in Babylon, after that by the domination of Alexander 
the Great and his successors, and especially Antiochus Epiphanes, 
who is the type of anti-Christ, and finally by the heel of Rome. 

All that remains of the royal family tree of David is a stump, 
seemingly dead. The family is so lowly and obscure that the royal 
descendants are a village maiden and a humble carpenter who 
labors in the sweat of his brow to eke out a scanty living. They 
dwell in a despised town of which it is said, “Can anything good 
come out of Nazareth?” (John 1:45.) Gone is the arrogant pride 
of their ancestors, no more stubborn resistance to the word of 
God, like that of King Achaz, to whose pride God had responded 
through Isaias, saying: “Listen, O house of David! Is it not 
enough for you to weary men, must you also weary my God? 
Therefore the Lord Himself will give you this sign: the virgin 
shall be with child, and bear a son, and shall name him Emman- 
uel” (Isa. 7:13 f.). 

What a sharp contrast to the proud Achaz this humble virgin 
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presents when she comes! The unbelief of Achaz and his resistance 
to the word of God has given place to the faith of Mary and her 
humble surrender to the word of God: “Behold the handmaid of 
the Lord: be it done to me according to thy word.” The repeated 
humiliations of the house of David at the hand of God have at 
last borne the desired fruit: the family has learned humility, and 
now trusts in God, rather than in self, or wealth, or human pow- 
er. Joseph, son of David, and Mary his wife, are not only poor 
and lowly, but humble and devotedly submissive to God, placing 
their confidence in him alone. 

And thus is fulfilled another prophecy of Isaias which had 
foretold the humiliations of David’s family and their eventual 
humble trust in God: “The remnant of the trees in his forest 
will be so few, like poles set up for signals, that any boy can 
record them. On that day .. . the survivors of the house of 
Jacob, will no more lean upon him who struck them’ (that 
is, they shall no more trust in the king of the Assyrians, who had 
turned against them after they had made an alliance with him in 
violation of the will of God, and whose armies cut them down like 
trees), “but they will lean upon the Lord, the Holy One of 
Israel, in truth” (Isa. 10:19 f.). 


THE FAITHFUL REMNANT OF ISRAEL 


The “remnant of Israel,’ the small handful of those who have 
been faithful to God, like Mary and Joseph, have learned well the 
great lesson preached by Second Isaias, who had heard “‘‘a voice 
saying, ‘Cry out!’ I answer, ‘What shall I cry out?’ ‘All mankind 
is grass, and all their glory like the flower of the field. . . . Though 
the grass withers and the flower wilts, the word of our God stands 
forever” (Isa. 40:6 f.). 

Man comes and goes like grass—who then can trust in man? 
But the word of the Lord endures forever. The word of the Lord 


—it is always efficacious. God has but to speak, and his word is 
accomplished. ‘Thus it was at the creation of the world: “By the 
word of the Lord the heavens were made, by the breath of his 
mouth all their trust. ... For he spoke and it was made, he com- 
manded and it stood forth” (Ps. 32). So, too, it is when God 
speaks his word about the future; what he announces through 
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his prophets infallibly takes place. The ancient Hebrews believed 
that the very word of the prophetic announcements carries with- 
in it the power to accomplish what is spoken: 


‘For just as from the heavens 
the rain and the snow come down 
And do not return there 
till they have watered the earth, 
making it fertile and fruitful, 
Giving seed to him who sows 
and bread to him who eats, 
So shall my word be 
that goes forth from my mouth; 
It shall not return to me void, 
but shall do my will, 
achieving the end for which I sent it.” 
(Isa. 55:10-11) 


The people of Israel, humiliated to the status of a mere root 
in the ground, or like dry and parched land without water, can 
have hope only in the word of the Lord, promising better things 
for the future. The Lord has promised that the root of Jesse will 
bud forth, and has said: ‘“The afflicted and the needy seek water 
in vain, their tongues are parched with thirst. I, the Lord, .. . 
will open up rivers on the bare heights, and fountains in the broad 
valleys... . That all may see and know .. . that the hand of the 
Lord has done this” (Isa. 41:17-20). 

And therefore, the poor and needy of Israel, those like Mary 
and Joseph, who have learned humble trust in God because they 
have learned their human weakness, hope in the word of the 
Lord, who commanded in prophetic word: 


“Let justice descend, O heavens, like dew from above, 
like gentle rain let the skies drop it down. 
Let the earth open and salvation bud forth; 
let justice also spring up! 
I, the Lord, have created this.” 
(Isa. 45:8) 


It is the Lord alone who can do this wondrous thing—the dry 
and barren earth is lifeless without his dew and rain, the stump 
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of Jesse is dead without his power. In merciful goodness, his ef- 
ficacious word has announced the coming of the dew, and the 
budding of the stump. 


ALL MANKIND Is THE STUMP OF JESSE 


The desert earth, the withered grass and the fallen flower, and 
the charred stump of Jesse, are symbolic, not just of the house of 
David, but of all fallen mankind. We are by nature “fallen chil- 
dren of wrath,” says St. Paul, of ourselves incapable of producing 
any good works pleasing to God, and therefore deserving only 
his anger. So wounded is human nature by sin that if we were 
without the grace of the Savior, we could do nothing acceptable 
to God, and would fall only deeper into degradation. ‘All alike 
have gone astray; they have become perverse; there is no one who 
does good, not even one’”’ (Ps. 13:3). St. Augustine calls our fallen 
race a “mass of corruption.” 

Out of this corruption, the “word of the Lord,” as spoken by 
Isaias, promised to bring great things; and at last, in answer to 
the prayers of the humble ones who hoped in this word, by the 
power of God, from this rotting root of humanity Mary comes 
forth, immaculately conceived, all pure and holy, alone untaint- 
ed by the corruption of our race. In Vespers for the feast of her 
Immaculate Conception, the words of Isaias are applied by the 
Church to her: “Today there has come forth a rod out of the 
root of Jesse; today, without any stain of sin, Mary has been con- 
ceived; today she has crushed the head of the ancient serpent. 
Alleluia!” 

And, more wonderful still, Mary, this rod of Jesse, bears a 
divine fruit! Again, it is the efficacious “word of the Lord” and 
“the spirit of his mouth” (Ps. 32:6), which accomplish the won- 
der. “Be it done to me according to thy word,” says Mary, when 
the Lord announces, “The Holy Spirit shall come upon thee. . .” 

“O Root of Jesse,” the Church cries out to Christ in the great 
“O” Antiphon, “who standest for an ensign of the people, before 
whom kings shall keep silence!” 

The kings keep silence, for they are speechless with amazement 
over this miracle of miracles. For, says Isaias, speaking of the 
servant of Yahweh, the Messiah: 
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‘So shall he startle many nations, 
because of him kings shall stand speechless; 
For those who have not been told shall see, 
those who have not heard shall ponder it. 
Who would believe what we have heard? 
To whom has the arm of the Lord been revealed? 
He grew up like a sapling before him, 
like a shoot from the parched earth.” 


(Isa. 52:15-53:2 ) 


“A shoot from the parched earth on sterile ground!” The fall- 
en human race, sterile, for it could produce no fruit of good works 
pleasing to God, sprouts forth this wonderful One! “He grew up 
like a sapling before him,” poor and lowly, meek and humble of 
heart, hidden away in the despised town of Nazareth, from which 
it was thought no good could come. 


‘The kings and leaders of the earth are speechless before this 
shoot, this sapling, for though everyone had despised him, at last, 
to the amazement of all, he is exalted before the world; and, 
speaking of the humble lowliness of Christ, they confess: 


‘There was in him no stately bearing to make us look at him, 


nor appearance that would attract us to him.” 


(Isa. 53:2) 


That is, they were scandalized by the poverty and humility and 
lowly origin of Jesus. They had looked for a rich and glorious 
Messiah, a conquering king, another noble cedar of Lebanon, 
like David, or like Solomon; but this lowly One is but a “tender 
plant,” and they say of him in derision, “Is not this the carpenter’s 
son?” (Matt. 13:55.) 


At last, this humble and tender plant of Nazareth grows up to 
manhood, a tree of the house of David. But the whole history of 
the family tree of David is repeated in him. He, too, is stripped 
bare like ‘‘an oak tree whose trunk remains when its leaves have 
fallen.’ He is cut down from the tree of the Cross, as dead as any 
stump in the devastated earth. 
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A New SHoor FROM THE STUMP: THE SAVIOR 



































And lo! Again the living and efficacious word of the Lord ac- 
complishes what it had announced; once again the shoot springs 
forth from the stump of Jesse—the Son of David springs to life 
from the dead. It is this that amazes the kings of the earth, as 
announced by the word of the Lord through Isaias; first appalled 
by the disfigurement of Christ in his Passion, they are astounded 
at the glory of his Resurrection. But let Isaias say it: 






‘See, my servant shall prosper, 
he shall be raised high and greatly exalted. 
Even as many were amazed at him— 
so marred was his look beyond that of man, 
and his appearance beyond that of mortals— 
So shall he startle many nations, 
because of him kings shall stand speechless; 
He was spurned and avoided by men, 
a man of suffering, accustomed to infirmity, 
One of those from whom men hide their faces, 
spurned, and we held him in no esteem. 
Yet it was our infirmities that he bore, 
our sufferings that he endured, 
While we thought of him as stricken, 
as one smitten by God and afflicted. 
Sut he was pierced for our offenses, 
crushed for our sins; 
Upon him was the chastisement that makes us whole, 
by his stripes we were healed. 
If he gives his life as an offering for sin, 
he shall see his descendants in a long life, 
and the will of the Lord shall be accomplished 
through him.” 
(Isa. 52:13-53:10) 








The efficacious word of God has again done its work! “T have 
spoken, I will accomplish it. I have planned it, and I will do it!” 
(Isa. 46:11.) 

If ‘all flesh is grass,” ir fallen mankind is but a dead stump in 
the ground, or a barren desert, then indeed man can hope only 
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in the word of the Lord which endureth forever. If in fulfillment 
of the word of the Lord, first, by virginal conception, the rod 
springs up miraculously from the root of Jesse, if it is then cut 
down to the ground in his passion and death, but then springs 
up again from the dead, then indeed in him all flesh may hope. 

And so, Isaias declares: ““On that day, the root of Jesse, set up, 
as a signal for the nations. The Gentiles shall seek out for his 
dwelling shall be glorious” (Isa. 11:11). If the passage means 
that he is standing because risen from the dead, no wonder the 
ancient Latin translated the rest of the passage, saying, “and his 
sepulchre shall be glorious!” 

Isaias here presents the root of Jesse as an ensign, a standard 
around whom the people would rally so that he might lead them 
back from exile, not just the Jewish captives of Babylon, but all 
the nations. 

Though Isaias at first calls the Messiah “a shoot from the 
stump of Jesse” (Isa. 11:1), in these later words he calls him “the 
root” itself. For just as Jesse had been the root from which sprang 
a long line of earthly kings and Jesus himself, so Jesus in turn is 
the new root from which springs the new race of the redeemed: 
‘“‘a chosen race, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, a purchased 


people” (I Pet. 2:9). 



























THE StumpP Is A HOLY SEED 


And, therefore, when Isaias had first announced how the king- 
dom of Juda and the house of David would be humiliated and 
cut to the ground like a tree, saying, “If there still be a tenth 
part in it, then this in turn shall be laid waste, as with a terebinth 
or an oak whose trunk remains when its leaves have fallen,” im 
mediately he had added: “Holy offspring is the trunk.’’ He meant 
to say that out of the trials and humiliations of the chosen peo- 
ple, a purified remnant of them would come forth, a handful of 
humble people, full of hope in God. And from this stump, this 
remnant, this holy seed, would spring the new people of God— 
the redeemed. 

Christ, sprung from this stump, this remnant, is himself the 
stump and the holy seed, the remnant and the new root of Jesse. 
For although he has sprung from Jesse in his human nature, he 
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is begotten of God in his divine nature, and so he says in the 
Apocalypse, ‘I am the root and offspring of David” (Apoc. 22:16). 
Because he is God, he is the root of David and of all mankind, 
for they have all sprung from his creative word; but he in turn, 
in his humanity, has sprung from David. 

And because he is God, though sprung from the root of Jesse, 
on him there rests the spirit of the Lord (Isa. 11:1). By the same 
Spirit who made Mary his mother fruitful, Jesus, the new root 
of Jesse, becomes fruitful in all his members. He who was cut 
down in death and rose again, is the true Tree of Life; and be- 
cause he is rooted in heaven and “‘the spirit of the Lord rests 
upon him,” he bears abundantly the twelve fruits of the Holy 
Spirit in all his members (Apoc. 22:2). “I am the true vine,” 
he says—not the false vine of Israel described by Isaias (chap. 5), 
which gave only sour grapes to the Lord—‘‘I am the true vine. ... 
He who abides in me and I in him, he bears much fruit. . . . In 
this is my Father glorified, that you may bear very much fruit” 
(John, chap. 15). 


‘THE PROPHECY FULFILLED 


And thus again we see that the word of God spoken through 
Isaias has been efficacious: it has accomplished what it announced. 
For he said: 


“Your people shall all be just, 

they shall always possess the land, 
They, the bud of my planting, 

my handiwork to show my glory.” 


(Isa. 60:21) 


For Christ and his people are one thing—vine and branches, 
root and tree are one living entity. Whatever is true of him is true 
of his members. And therefore in the book of Isaias, the words, 
“Holy offspring is the trunk,” are applied both to the Christ and 
to his people. Whereas in chapter eleven the stump brings forth 
a sprout who is Christ, in chapter sixty-one, in similar language, 


Isaias applies the idea to the purified remnant of the people of 
God. 
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‘As the earth brings forth its plants, 
and a garden makes its growth spring up, 


So will the Lord God make justice and praise 
spring up before all the nations.” 


(Iisa.(68:3T) 


The whole context of the chapter shows that here the prophet 
is speaking of the poor and oppressed, the downtrodden, the 
humiliated, who from their humiliations have learned true humil- 
ity and contrition for their sins. It is “the lowly and the broken 
hearted” (Isa. 61:1), that Isaias calls “‘a race the Lord has blessed”’ 
(Isa. 61:9); from these “will the Lord God make justice spring 
up” (Isa. 61:11). 

It is only in these, the contrite and humble, in whom the effi- 
cacious word of the Lord will work its wonders. It is to those that 
the word of the Lord is sent on the lips of the Messiah, who an- 
nounces, through Isaias: 


“The spirit of the Lord God is upon me, 
because the Lord has anointed me; 
He has sent me to bring glad tidings to the lowly, 
to heal the brokenhearted, 
To proclaim liberty to the captives 
and release to the prisoners, 
To announce a year of favor from the Lord 
and a day of vindication by our God, 
to comfort all who mourn; 
To place on those who mourn in Sion 
a diadem instead of ashes, 
To give them oil of gladness in place of mourning, 
a glorious mantle instead of a listless spirit. 
They will be called oaks of justice, 
planted by the Lord to show his glory.” 
(Isa. 61:1-3) 


“Holy offspring is the trunk.” That is, Christ, humble and 
humiliated, but also all his members humble and contrite of heart, 
who are one with Christ, are one living seed with him, they are 
God’s planting for his glory. The holy offspring, one with Christ, 
have to be like him, just as he had reproduced in himself the 
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experience of the whole family tree of Jesse. Just as he was “a 
shoot from the parched earth,” miraculously conceived by Mary 
of the Holy Spirit, so too, from that same sterile ground of fallen 
humanity, we are born again in baptism of that same Holy Spirit; 
as St. Paul states it, taking up again the metaphor of the tree, we 
“being a wild olive, are grafted” into Christ, and become “‘a par- 
taker of the stem and fatness of the olive tree.” And, he says, “if 
the root is holy, so also are the branches” (Rom. 11:16 f.). Thus 
he echoes Isaias, “Holy offspring is the trunk,” and “on that day, 
the branch of the Lord will be luster and glory. .. . He who re- 
mains in Sion and he that is left in Jerusalem will be called holy, 
every one marked down for life in Jerusalem” (Isa. 4:2). 

But if Christ, the Tree of Life, was cut down in his passion, so 
too will his members be cut down in persecution. And that is 
why in the Apocalypse, a book written for the consolation of 
Christians suffering persecution, Christ declares, “I am the root 
and offspring of David, the bright morning star” (Apoc. 22:16), 
so that they may hope in him who was cut down and sprang forth 
again; for if they go down in death, they too shall rise again. 


‘THE Worp Works ONLY IN THE HUMBLE 


All these wonders, accomplished in Christ himself and in his 
members by the efficacious word of the Lord, are brought forth 
only from the helpless humiliation and trusting humility of his 
trial-tested servants. The family tree of David was humiliated by 
God till it became humble in its helplessness. Christ was humble 
always, but was humiliated and made helpless by his enemies. 

For only among the humble does the almighty word of God 
accomplish its wonders. “God resists the proud,” such as Achaz, 
who resist his word in unbelief. “But he gives grace to the hum- 
ble,” such as Mary, who surrenders to his word. He cuts down 
the tall tree, the green tree, such as the perfidious Sedecias, the 
last son of David to sit upon his father’s earthly throne, and raises 
up and gives blossom to the low tree, the dry tree, such as the 
faithful Christ, who reigns on the throne of David forever. “Bring 
low the high tree,” as Ezechiel puts it, foretelling the humiliation 
of Sedecias, and, at the same time, the eventual restoration of his 
family in Christ: 
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“Bring low the high tree, lift high the lowly tree, 
Wither up the green tree, and make the withered tree bloom 
As I, the Lord, have spoken, so will I do.” 

(Ezech. 17:24) 

That efficacious word of God, foretelling how the humiliated 
stump of Jesse would sprout a Savior, took effect only when the 
humble, cooperating word of Mary’s fiat was spoken: “Be it done 
to me according to thy word.” At her word, the Word was made 
flesh, and dwelt among us. 

And thus began the amazing fulfillment of that other an- 
nouncement of God: 


‘So shall my word be 
that goes forth from my mouth; 
It shall not return to me void, 
but shall do my will, 
achieving the end for which I sent it.” 
(Isa. 55:11) 


For the Word, at the end of his life on earth, announces to the 
Father from whose mouth he has gone forth: “I have glorified 
thee on earth; I have accomplished the work that thou hast given 
me to do” (John 17:4). 


NEW SERIES.... 


To commemorate the sixth centenary of the Venerable John 

Tauler, O.P., CROss AND CROWN will publish a series of articles 

' on the Dominican mystics of the golden age of German mystic- 

ism—Tauler, Eckart, Suso, and others. Look for “Spiritual Rich- 
es,” by Gundolf Gieraths, O.P., in coming issues. 
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Strength Made 
Perfect 1n Weakness 


The editor of EMMANUEL reflects on 

the paradox of the increasing sense of sin 
concomitant with advancement in sinlessness 
in the spiritual life. 


Raymond A. Tartre, S.S.S. 


as Pregl the greatness of the revelations should puff me up, 

there was given to me a thorn for the flesh, a messenger of 
Satan, to buffet me. Concerning this I thrice besought the Lord 
that it might leave me. And he has said to me: ‘My grace is suf- 
ficient for thee, for strength is made perfect in weakness.’ Gladly 
therefore I will glory in my infirmities, that the strength of Christ 
may dwell in me. Wherefore I am satisfied, for Christ’s sake, with 
infirmities, with insults, with hardships, with persecutions, with 
distresses. For when I am weak, then I am strong’’ (II Cor. 
12:7-10). 

This passage, perhaps the most pathetic and revelatory of St. 
Paul’s intimate spiritual life, leads up to a paradox not easily 
grasped by the average Christian who, though he be far from the 
saint that Paul was, is nevertheless subject to the same experi- 
ence: when a sense of personal weakness is most deeply felt, then 
God’s strength is most clearly evidenced and exercised. 
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When Paul wrote these words, he apologized for making a fool 
of himself. He was revealing his weakness and risking thereby to 
comfort his enemies and scandalize his friends. “I have become 
foolish.”” Yet it was a lesson that needed to be driven home: “You 
have forced me. For I ought to have been commended by you, 
since in no way have I fallen short of the most eminent apostles, 
even though I am nothing.” Paul deemed this lesson sufficiently 
important to the point of baring his soul to the world. We may 
then consider it worthwhile to apply it to our own spiritual guid 
ance. Like Paul, we also have our moments of spiritual exaltation; 
and like him, we are given a humiliating “thorn for the flesh.” 
We wonder at God’s dealing with us with apparent inconsistency. 
Paul has furnished us with the answer: “When I am weakest then 
I am strongest.” 

The exact nature of Paul’s infirmities need not concern us too 
much. Was it temptations of the flesh? Or a chronic disease, such 
as epilepsy? Or the opposition of his enemies? Or could it be a 
combination of all these, as he himself seems to imply: ‘“Where- 
fore I am satisfied, for Christ’s sake, with infirmities, with insults, 
with hardships, with persecutions, with distresses’”? Our concern, 
as was St. Paul’s is with God’s reasons for allowing him to be sub- 
jected to a humiliating weakness, when it seemed but reasonable 
that much more could be accomplished for the Lord were he de- 
livered from it. From being raised to the third heaven to being 
dragged to the hell of his vileness by the besmirching hand of 
Satan—what a disconcerting experience to St. Paul! And that at 
a time when he was confirmed in grace and laboring with a suc- 
cess unsurpassed by any of the other apostles. 


PARADOXICAL STAGE OF GROWTH 


Christian progress through life may be compared to a voyage 


of exploration whose path leads to a land whose existence is surely 
established, but whose exact location is unknown. All of us who 
profess belief in this heavenly El Dorado are seeking our way 
largely through an unchartered wilderness. ‘True, others have 
passed on this road before us, leaving sign posts, but each Chris- 
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tian is mostly on his own, and at every step he must compete 
personally with obstacles never experienced before. 

The explorer possesses divine faith assuring him of the exist- 
ence of his goal and he possesses the lamp of truth which sheds a 
glimmering light on the way, and directs, however falteringly, his 
trek homeward. His course, however, at times leads him into by- 
paths of his human existence. Alternate choices present them- 
selves with their potent appeals both to sense and reason. As he 
advances, the struggle to hold a straight course becomes pro- 
gressively more difficult, as the light of faith seems to recede 
further from, and grow dimmer to, consciousness. Yet there is 
sureness in his step that was not there at the beginning. 

The saints have variously tried to resolve this riddle to explain 
the profound antinomy that takes place in the Christian as he 
approaches the term of his journey. St. Augustine sees the Chris- 
tian as one who, coming into the orbit of the dazzling light of the 
divinity, discovers within himself the deep stains of sin that had 
passed unobserved until then. He is struck with the transcendent 
sanctity of God while his sinfulness is seen to reach unsuspected 
depths. Yet he yearns to be united to God all the more, despite 
the frightening vision of his unworthiness, wretchedness and noth- 
ingness. His constant prayer is: “Let me know thee, Lord! Let 
me know myself. May I love thee, Lord! May I hate myself!’ 

St. John of the Cross describes this stage as the dark night of 
the soul, a dark night which, however, is strangely luminous. The 
soul is surrounded, circumscribed, penetrated by a thick fog of 
helplessness, benumbed by spiritual paralysis, suspended in a 
vacuum that allows little sensible or mental activity. There is 
complete destitution which finds nothing within self to hold on 
to. Yet pervading the darkness, a quiet luminosity lingers over 
the soul, which is its most assuring beacon. It is the hand of God 
which the soul tightly clasps. God, for being no longer of defin- 
able shape or sensible presence, has become a more intimately 
apprehended reality. The perception of God is more actual even 
as it is less sensibly felt. This is the ultimate triumph of faith 
that is surest because it is blindest. 

All the while the soul grasps God it experiences a profound 
dichotomy, reaching simultaneously the depths of self-knowledge 
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as a creature of nothingness and as a sinner of the vilest calibre, 
and by the same token, standing on the heights of purest content- 
ment in the experimental knowledge of God. The highest ecstasy 
of mystical love is joined to the horror of one’s fully realized 
degradation. Yet in this divided state, the soul enjoys a tranquil- 
ity that nothing can disturb. When the sense of sinfulness becomes 
overwhelming, that very state becomes its greatest comfort, par- 
alleled or rather overwhelmed as it is by the knowledge of God’s 
love and mercy. And, incidentally, the joy of the darkness in which 
the soul is involved is purer, less subject to illusion, than the 
fervent, more sensible consolations it experienced in the earlier 
stages, when these moments of spiritual intoxication often resulted 
in pride at one’s supposed holiness. 
















A FALSE IDEA 









It is commonly assumed that spiritual progress is coincidental 
with a diminution of conscious personal sinfulness. A saint, by 
definition, is pictured as one who has gained mastery over tempta- 
tion, who is so shielded by God’s protective grace that he is prac- 
tically immune to, and unaffected by, weaknesses of the flesh, 
which is the lot of imperfect souls. We who are constantly pre- 
occupied by the imminence of sin, who are tarnished by the 
sordidness of temptation, may well conceive the goal of holiness 
as a state of deliverance, of quiet repose, of an unsullied con 
science, from which earthiness has been obliterated. 

The testimony of saints belies this superficial description; the 
contrary is far nearer to the truth. Saints are more vividly aware 
of their sinfulness than we are, and their struggle against it is far 
more soul-searing than ours. Sin is their constant nightmare, the 
one frightening abyss over which they desperately hang. Sin is 
everywhere, within and without, and temptations dog their every 
step. 

We should not be misled by the adulation showered on saints 
by admiring but superficial hagiographers, who fit onto the life 
of their hero a preconceived theory of a gradual, progressive, con- 
scious sense of innocence and freedom from guilt feelings. ‘As 
he advanced in holiness our saint avoided the least sin, nay, the 
slightest imperfection. He was intimately united to God through- 
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out the day, and spent half the night in prayer. He practiced all 
the virtues, which became a second nature to him. His vision of 
earth was sublimated by the ever present thought of heaven. Sin 
lost all its attractiveness, and he had no fear of its lures, absorbed 
as he was in the love of God.” 


THE TRUE PICTURE 


If one questioned the saint, would his answer tally with the 
above description? Or would not his answer be as follows: “As 
the years go by, I feel further from God than ever before. My 
sins seem to multiply daily, I dread the sight of myself, and my 
weakness in the presence of temptation frightens me beyond 
words.” As St. Philip Neri advanced in years, increasingly favored 
with ecstasies, he would be heard pleading with God at the dawn 
of each day: ‘Dear Lord, take care of Philip today, or Philip will 
betray thee.” And St. Alphonsus Liguori would pray in his old 
age lest he succumb to temptations of the flesh: “I am still capa- 
ble of sexual love. .. .” 

And our saint would continue: “True, I am occasionally given 
a vision of God’s beauty at prayer, but during the day, there is 
a continual struggle to maintain a semblance of recollection in 
his presence, to resist the onslaughts of sin. God seems far away, 
almost non-existent, as I am engaged in an endless struggle for 
purity of heart.” 

To those who are engaged in the pursuit of holiness, however 
haphazardly, a state of complete freedom from sin is an ideal that 
cannot be achieved in the present life. We must put up with sin, 
and temptation, and occasional lapses. We must understand that 
the nearer we come to the goal of perfection, sin becomes more 
involved in the texture of our life, precisely as it is in that of the 
saints. For the realization of sin is the normal effect of a closer 


insight into the sanctity of God, in whose light we behold our 
own sinfulness. 


Gop’s LIGHT THE CAUSE 


Actually of course, it is God’s own light that shines within the 
soul and discloses to it the depths of its fragility and ephemerality. 
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David expresses with unequalled vividness God’s knowledge of 
the deepest recesses of his soul: “O Lord, Thou searchest and 
knowest me; Thou understandest my thoughts from afar; Thou 
seest me when I walk and when I lie down, and Thou observest 
all my ways... . Thou dost encompass me behind and before, 
and layest Thy hand upon me. ... Whither shall I flee from Thy 
spirit or whither shall I flee from Thy face? If I should ascend 
into heaven, Thou art there; if I should make my bed in the 
underworld, Thou art present. If I were to take the wings of the 
dawn, and were to dwell at the end of the sea, even there Thy 
hand will lead me and Thy right hand will hold me. If I shall 
say: ‘At least the darkness will cover me, and the night as the 
light will surround me,’ yet darkness will not be dark to Thee, 
and the night shall shine like day; darkness to Thee is the same 
as light” (Ps. 138). 

When therefore saints experience God’s intimate touch, and 
the holiness of God envelops them experimentally, they become 
bewildered and confused at times. They can hardly believe that 
God will have anything to do with them. ‘They suspect illusions 
and cannot conceive an infinitely perfect God condescending to 
reach down to them in love. Thus a dual, divided state is the 
usual result, incredibly real yet practically irreconcilable. They 
are torn between their sinfulness and an incomprehensible divine 
























love beckoning to them. 







HOLINESS AND SIN 






Holiness far from eliminating the idea of sin, only tends more 
and more to accentuate the rift between the reluctant soul and 
the love of a God who insists on dwelling within it. The soul is 







really living between two abysses, that of self-contempt and of the 
ecstasy of God’s presence intimately enjoyed in the “fine point 
of the soul,” as St. Teresa puts it. Upon this twofold truth must 







rest the foundation of all holiness. 





This explains why spiritual progress is definitely not an in 





crease in a feeling of purity and sinlessness, as biographers of 





saints would sometimes have us suppose. Increasing avoidance of 





sin is there, but also a more intimate consciousness of sinfulness 
as the saint approaches dissolution and the final judgment. It 
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seems to be the common experience of the saints at the hour of 
death to be seized with a sort of panic, sometimes bordering on 
despair, yet which is necessary to purify them from the last traces 
of spiritual pride. Only after a last act of sublime faith (“Even 
were He to kill me, I would hope in Him”), does peace descend 
upon them, when their eyes are closing to the world and opening 
to the beatific vision. 

This rule of increasing consciousness of one’s sinfulness is im- 
portant to all who pursue holiness, lest despair set in, and lest 
they labor under the idea that all their efforts are vain and un- 
productive. A soul may suffer horribly at times from the enigmatic 
state of knowing it is so sinful (a saint is one who sincerely be- 
lieves himself to be the vilest of sinners) and the knowledge that 
it is exceedingly loved by God, even as it is ever trying to love 
God as best it can. 

The vision of faith is never so invariably bright that passions 
may not obscure it. Faith, however, is not less strong when assault- 
ed. In fact, faith builds upon the tests to which God submits it. 
It must come to this that the less faith is “felt”, the more deeply 
rooted it will be, and the more brilliantly it will shine. Some 
saints toward the end of their life underwent long and seemingly 
endless periods of what appeared a complete loss of faith. In their 
agony, they would cry out: “I believe, Lord, help Thou my un- 
belief.” It was precisely then that their faith proved heroic. 

It is therefore a singular proof of divine predilection to be 
purified by the fire of temptation against faith. It means that God 
desires that soul for himself exclusively, shorn of the least dross 
of pride and sensuality. ‘The result will manifest itself in all 
spheres of the spiritual life, especially in humility and charity 
toward the neighbor. No longer will the soul be capable of envy, 
or jealousy, or critical judgments. It will be kind and modest, 
forgiving and understanding toward those among whom it lives. 
The shortcomings of the neighbor will easily be overlooked be- 
cause he himself is so conscious of his failure to love and serve God. 


DANGERS 
However the progressive experience of one’s sinfulness is 
fraught with great dangers. The soul may be tempted to abandon 
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its quest for God and yield to discouragement even as it is sus- 
taining a winning battle. This situation is aggravated by the 
assault of him whom the mystics call “the noonday devil,’ who 
utilizes the very light of faith to blind us. Yet the soul who is 
faithful no longer is deceived by false humility, so characteristic 
of beginners who protest their sinfulness, but who at bottom are 
quite satisfied with their apparent virtues and especially their 
protestations of unworthiness and sinfulness. 

The soul that has progressed thus far, and upon whom the 
blinding light of God’s presence has been turned, can entertain 
no illusions about itself. Its sins, however picayune, appear in 
all their monstrosity, and leave no room for excuse or palliation. 
There is not even place for shame, which was formerly the major 
hidden ingredient of contrition. Shame causes one to hide from 
self and from God and is really an offshoot of pride. 

The soul may be cast down momentarily, because it has of- 
fended God, but it does not seek to minimize its guilt or hide 
behind excuses. It will not lose its peace, because it throws itself 
immediately into the ocean of God’s mercy. It takes its weakness 
in stride, and even as it resolves not to sin again, it knows well 
that only with God’s help can it avoid sin in the future. God’s 
help is always at hand, but even the repentent sinner cannot be 
sure that he will accept it. Often, when no malice is involved, 
the soul may even experience post factum a very definite joy in 
throwing itself, like the prodigal, in the arms of its Father. And 
though the horror that sin inspires is immeasurably greater than 
before, trust in God’s goodness and mercy is without limit. St. 
Thérése, the Little Flower, used to say: “Thank God, there are 
sins which do not hurt God.” And to St. Catherine, our Lord 
said: ‘““Never think of your sins, except in relation to my mercy.” 


May not the imperfect soul be best described as one that wavers 
continually between presumption and discouragement? Because 
a man does not fully realize the extent of his weakness, his prayer 


is thoughtless and unconsciously rude. He has but a faint idea of 


God's excellence, and he presumes on his virtues to find grace 
with God. Or the contrary may happen: because he is painfully 
aware of his deficiencies, instead of admitting them, he becomes 
angry with himself, impatient at his repeated failures, ashamed 
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and introspective. He would like to prove to himself and to God 
that he can do better. He fails, and despair sets in. 

The attitude that a man takes toward his sins determines the 
extent of his progress in virtue and union with God, because only 
in the clear light of God’s holiness can the vileness of sin be un- 
derstood. The two sciences of God and of sin progress simultane- 
ously. The knowledge of God, being positive, is the beam of 
light focussed on the darkness of sin and shows it up in all its 
vileness. Actually, no one can understand fully his sinfulness ex- 
cept in the measure in which the vision of God is vouchsafed to 
him. 


‘THE FUNCTION OF SIN 


Let us examine somewhat more in detail the function of sin in 
our life in relation to the light it sheds upon our knowledge of 
God and of his merciful ways toward us. 

Saints are often divided into two well-defined classes: the inno- 
cent who never have strayed from the path of virtue, and the 
great converts who abandoned a life of sin to soar upward to God. 
The distinction may be valid to a certain point, but it would be 
wrong to imagine that even the most “innocent” of saints had no 
deep, abiding sense of his sinfulness. A St. Aloysius castigated him- 
self just as unmercifully as a St. Margaret of Cortona. We tend to 
forget that no sin seemed slight to saints, irrespective of its objec- 
tive degree of malice. A saint weeps more profusely over the small- 
est betrayal of its Beloved than a hardened sinner over a mortal 
transgression. 

The penitential life of a St. Peter who denied Christ, of a St. 
Paul who persecuted him, of a St. Augustine who turned to Christ 
from a profligate life, is easily understood. But the penances of a 
St. Peter of Alcantara, of a Curé of Ars, of a Benedict Joseph 
Labre are equally revealing. Saints who were innocent of grievous 
faults called themselves the vilest of sinners. In either case the 
malice of sin is judged not by its purely external objective ma- 
terial act, but in the light of the contempt inflicted on an infinite 
love as it is comprehended by every saint. 

That the realization of God’s holiness, of his love and mercy, 
comes by way of sin need not seem so strange to us, since it was 
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sin that caused the supreme manifestation of those divine attri- 
butes of mercy and love in the person of the Son of God, our 
Redeemer. As the sin of Adam is proclaimed ‘‘a happy fault’, so 
too, the forgiven sins of every repentant prodigal are a cause of 
great rejoicing in heaven by reason of the loving sorrow they 
occasion. Thus in the present dispensation the knowledge of sin 
is the window through which God’s love and mercy shine upon 
the soul with a penetrating quality it would otherwise never have 
had. From notional, impersonal, and general, the love of God be- 
comes real, personal, experimental. 














CHRIST CONQUERS SIN 










Much has been written concerning the relation between happi- 
ness and holiness, but such literature should be read in the con- 
text of Christ’s own life and example. There would be only a 
superficial picture left of Christ’s life if one were to eliminate the 
Passion and the reason for his death, which was man’s redemption 
from sin. There would emerge only the figure of a pallid and 
sugary Christ, all sweetness and honey. Christ’s main purpose in 
coming to earth was the serious matter of atoning for sin. His 
was a long, painful journey, begun at Bethlehem, over the roads 
of Palestine, to final death on Calvary. 

Christ’s way was a way of peace and joyful serenity, but ex- 
perienced in the midst of hatred, opposition and persecution. His 
disciples should not expect to be treated otherwise. ‘You shall 
weep and lament, but the world shall rejoice” (John 16:20). One 
recalls the words of the Blessed Virgin to St. Bernadette as she 
lay dying: “I promise to make you happy, not in this life, but in 
the next.” True, the element of joy was preponderant in the life 
of Christ, but it was a joy that existed beneath the shadow of the 
Cross and in the sure knowledge of the ultimate triumph of divine 





















mercy over sin. 

Our present state of sadness, unlike that of Christ, involves a 
sense of personal sin. Christ bore our sins vicariously, we carry 
them in reality. But in either case, the fact of sin in the Christian 
economy is of the essence, and we cannot escape being affected 
by its sadness. However, this sadness is that of an exile who al- 
ready envisions the Promised Land, and is far removed from being 
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depressed or despairing of the great mercy of God. By day we 
walk under the sheltering cloud of his love. At night we are guid- 
ed by the pillar of fire of his love. As night is turned into day, and 
day into night, so God has found a way to turn evil into every 
good grace. This is the joy of the saints, the sweetness of Christ, 
which the worldlings cannot taste as they drain the cup of deceit- 
ful pleasures. 


Our REACTION 





























The burden of sin cannot be avoided, but it need not crush us. 
Sin is a necessary factor that must be reckoned with, and that no 
amount of hiding can make us forget, if we are to be realistic 
about our true relations with God and sincere with ourselves in 
our quest of him. But though it is an ever present reality, our 





sinfulness should never be allowed to plunge us into sadness and 
despair. We should live in the atmosphere of the overwhelming 
. mercy of the Son of God, our Lord Jesus Christ. Sins, though 
7 actual, are incidental and must not be the subject of morbid intro- 
: spection. Christ has gained victory for us over sin, and we should 
: never credit it with a power over us that it no longer has. 
. We cannot be happy about sins committed, but that is not the 
. same as staying with our sins. We should not let our faults affect 
be for any length of time our loving relations with God. To the son 
1 who has offended him, the Father is mercifully forgetful of trans- 
- gressions. It is the very weakness of man that calls forth God's 
‘ greatest love and mercy. 
in 
fe INCREASING FAITH AND TRUST 
1e 
1€ The foregoing considerations will bring light to bear upon some 
of the problems facing the Christian, be he priest, religious, or 
a layman, as he progresses on his spiritual Odyssey. Proceeding from 
rv God, the Christian is engaged in a long voyage of return to him 
an who alone can satisfy his hunger for happiness. On this adventur- 
ed ous enterprise, many are the by-roads which sin offers to retard 
al- his steps or even to lead him astray altogether. At times it is im- 
ng possible to know whether there is any progress. The soul of good 
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will gropes along, its inner security sometimes shaken by the fear 
that it has come to a dead end. 

The vision of God is like a distant mirage, which disappears 
just as it seems to be within reach, only to reappear on the hori- 
zon, as tantalizing and frustrating as ever. Only the obscure light 
of faith is capable of guiding the soul, and trust in God’s mercy 
gives speed to its feet. Even to the soul anchored in faith, faith 
itself possesses in this life as its chief characteristic an element of 
illusiveness. It is like seeing one’s reflection in a mirror. It looks 
real until the hand tries to seize it. When the soul goes thus 
through life and is thwarted in its efforts to close in on God, 
nothing will sustain it but the increased intensity of faith, which, 
feeding upon itself, will become adamantine in its determination 
to possess God, in spite of the apparent futility of its efforts and 
the obscurity of the vision caused by the shadows of sin. Faith will 
be strengthened and love will be purified, utterly committed to 
the never-ending seeking of its Beloved. 

The soul will go on to the bitter end, fighting off sin, which 
is seen to be the only enemy; but deep down in its innermost re- 
cesses, the soul will remain confident and fearless, because it has a 


firm intuition of the omnipotence, faithfulness, and love of God, 
which reduces this enemy to a somewhat negligible quantity: 
Who shall separate us from the love of Christ? Neither life nor 
death shall separate us from the love of Christ. 


1 Charles J. Callan, O.P., The New Psalter (New York: Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., 
1949), p. 138. 





The Confessor of 
Religious Women 


Canon law professor at Mt. St. Bernard Provincial Seminary, 
and at St. Rose Priory, Dubuque, Iowa, 

the author has just published his translation 

of Fanfani’s CANoN Law For REticious WoMEN. 


Kevin O'Rourke, O.P. 


HE function of the confessor of religious women is not limited 

to the administration of the sacrament of penance. The ordi- 

nary confessor is also the spiritual director of the sisters who are 
his penitents. 


This thought, though neither novel nor revolutionary, seems 
sufficiently thought-provoking to deserve further discussion. 
Where does the Code of Canon Law state that the ordinary con- 
fessor is also spiritual director? Actually, the Code does not state 
this fact in so many words, but it does indicate in more than one 
place that this is definitely the mind of the Church. For example, 
the Code mentions that “each and every religious, superior as well 
as subject, is bound to observe not only the vows... but also to 
strive for perfection in his or her state of life.” ? 

The fact is, however, that spiritual direction is a normal means 
of spiritual advancement and perfection. St. Augustine states, 
“As a blind man cannot follow the good road without a leader, 
so too, no one can walk without a guide.” ? St. Vincent Ferrer in- 
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forms us that ‘A person having a director whom he obeys com- 
pletely and without reservation will reach his goal more easily 
and rapidly than he could alone, even with the aid of a keen in- 
tellect and learned books on spiritual matters.” * Other great mys- 
tics echo these thoughts, and common sense tells us that one must 
seek guidance from those who know the way and the dangers 
along the way, if one is to make a successful journey. 

The greatest danger of one who charts his own course in the 
spiritual life is that he will concentrate on accidentals instead of 
on those things which are essential for spiritual growth. Many 
such persons impose imprudent penances and disciplines on them- 
selves, not realizing that ‘““God desires obedience more than sac- 
rifice.” Others become attached to some form of devotion because 
it gives them an emotional lift, not realizing that emotional re- 
sponses are a poor indication of the worth of one’s prayer-life. 
Even if the directorless person makes some progress at first, he 
will often after a time slow down due to lack of inspiration. Thus, 
many sincere people place obstacles in their own spiritual way 
which could easily be eliminated by docility to the advice and 
guidance of others. 

The Church would be remiss, therefore, if she did not provide 
someone from whom religious could obtain the spiritual advice 
they need. This is one of the reasons why she requires an ordinary 
confessor for all houses of religious women. It may appear to 
some at first glance that spiritual direction is not the role of the 
ordinary confessor, but a closer examination of the actual situa- 
tion and the Church’s regulations will show this to be the case. 


THE CONFESSOR AS SPIRITUAL DIRECTOR 


It is true that where it is a question of the young nuns or sis- 
ters, spiritual direction is provided by the postulant mistress, 
the novice mistress, or the mistress of the younger professed sisters. 
But what of the other nuns or sisters? What of those who teach 
in schools, or work in hospitals, orphanages, or old people’s 
homes? From whom should they receive direction? If this is not 
the task of the ordinary confessor, then who else has the Church 
provided to perform this important work? Certainly it is not the 
office of the superior, because spiritual direction often concerns 
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matters of conscience pertaining to the internal forum, and the 
Church sees a danger in revealing matters of this nature to superi- 
ors, and so forbids mandatory manifestation of conscience. * Many 
reputable canonists maintain that even the free manifestation of 
conscience allowed here in the second paragraph of canon 530, 
should not be made to a superior who is not a priest, if it con- 
cerns true doubts of conscience.* Even canonists who admit that 
a free manifestation of conscience may be made to a superior who 
is not a priest, point out that if the matter involved requires some- 
one trained in moral or ascetical theology, it is much wiser to 
manifest it to a priest. ° 

It seems clear, therefore, that when the Church decrees that 
every house of religious women should have its own ordinary con- 
fessor, it is not only providing a confessor but also facilitating the 
religious’ growth in perfection by providing them with a spiritual 
director. Canonists implicitly concur with this opinion when they 
state that if, because of a great number of religious in a particular 
house, two or more ordinary confessors are appointed the sisters 
should, at least habitually, approach the same confessor, rather 
than change from one confessor to another.* Why would they 
recommend this, if they were not convinced that the ordinary 
confessor is also spiritual director? 

Further confirmation of this additional role of the ordinary 
confessor may be found in the Church’s legislation for special 
confessors. The Code of Canon Law says that a special confessor 
—that is, one appointed to hear the confession of a particular 
sister in place of the ordinary confessor—may be appointed “for 
the peace of soul and the greater advancement of the religious in 
the spiritual life.” * Now, if the Code makes provision for some 
sisters in exceptional cases to “gain peace of soul and advance- 
ment in the spiritual life” by confessing to someone other than 
the ordinary confessor, then it seems that the Church thinks that 
most of the sisters will receive these spiritual benefits from the 
ordinary confessor. In a convent where one sister has a special 
confessor, and the other sisters confess to the duly appointed 
ordinary confessor, does the Church intend that only the sister 
with the special confessor “‘gain peace of soul and advancement 
in the spiritual life?”” No, of course not—the Church is solicitous 
about all her children and wishes all to be provided with these 
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spiritual helps. Only when the direction of the ordinary confessor 
is unsuccessful in producing these effects, is a special confessor 
appointed. The procedure strongly suggests, therefore, that the 
ordinary confessor must also fulfill the role of spiritual director 
in those convents where he regularly hears confessions. 

The qualities required of the ordinary confessor of religious 
women—qualities not demanded for the approval and appoint 
ment of confessors in general °—also indicate the dual role of the 
ordinary confessor. The Code states that the ordinary confessor 
should be prudent and blameless in his moral life, and that he 
should be forty years of age. '® One of the reasons for this latter 
requirement is no doubt to insure that the ordinary confessor 
will have some experience in the spiritual life. It follows, there- 
fore, that the Church desires to have for ordinary confessors 
men of prudence, moral virtue, and experience in the spiritual 
life. These are the very characteristics which St. Teresa of Avila 
attributes to a good spiritual director: “It is of great conse- 
quence that the director should be prudent—I mean of sound 
understanding—and a man of experience. If in addition he is a 
learned man, it is a very great thing. But if those three qualities 


cannot be had together, the first two are the most important, 
because learned men may be found with whom one can com- 
municate when it is necessary. I mean that, for beginners, learned 
men are of little use if they are not also men of prayer.” ™ 


First REQUISITE: COMMON SENSE REINFORCED BY ‘THEOLOGY 


Granting that the ordinary confessor of religious women should 
also function as a spiritual director, what should a priest do when 
he is appointed to this office? What are the practical considera- 
tions consequent upon such an appointment? When the average 
priest first begins to realize his twofold duty with regard to the 
religious under his care, he is liable to be nonplused. How can 
he give spiritual direction to people who lead a far more secluded 
life than he, and who are considerably removed from many of 
the temptations of the world? Will this assignment not demand 
a great deal more study and lengthy preparation? Actually, the 
office of ordinary confessor is not so difficult that any conscienti- 
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ous priest should doubt his ability to perform it well, if a few 
basic ideas are kept in mind. 

There is no need, for instance, for the ordinary confessor, upon 
first discovering his obligation as spiritual director, to rush right 
out and buy the complete works of St. John of the Cross, St. 
‘Teresa, or the other great mystics, the sooner to begin outlining 
the stages, mansions, ages of the spiritual life. Even if these books 
were ever opened after purchase, this course would only lead to 
confusion. On the other hand, a working knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of the spiritual life 7s required, so that one or two books 
explaining the more important truths of spiritual theology will 
be very useful. !* 

Above all else, the good confessor in his role of director can- 
not expect to be competent in his field if he intends to solve 
all spiritual problems with what is usually called “common sense.” 
Certainly common sense should never be ruled out of spiritual 
direction; it is really a part of the virtue of prudence, which is 
very important in directing others. But by itself common sense is 
not enough; it must be reinforced with the steel of solid spiritual 
theology. A sister who has a serious spiritual problem will receive 
little useful help if an off-the-cuff, platitudinous, ‘““common sense” 
answer is given to her problem—but amazing help can be given if 
the confessor will reflect a bit and solve the problem in the light 
of his theological knowledge. Often this is not difficult or time- 
consuming; it merely means that the confessor removes from the 
problem the emotion in which the sister has clothed it, examin- 
ing the problem in the light of divine faith. Many times when 
our problems are presented to other persons, these persons im- 
mediately see a solution because they are not blinded by emotion 
as we are—and this same thing happens with spiritual problems. 
Natural dislike for a religious superior, for example, can be a 
serious problem for a sister, since it can make even the simplest 
acts of religious observance difficult. Convent life can be very 
trying when two people who have a natural “personality clash” 
must work and live in close association. But if the thoughtful con- 
fessor points out the reasons for obeying and loving the superior, 
and the role the superior has been given by God in the life of 
the religious, the sister can usually perceive the extent to which 
she has allowed her emotions to interfere with the duties of her 
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state. This natural clash of temperaments may never be elimin- 
ated, but at least the sister will learn to sanctify the trials evoked 
by these human differences. Hence, many problems presented to 
the confessor can be solved, or at least alleviated, when the prob- 
lem is stripped of accidental circumstances and examined in the 
light of faith. Sisters sincere about their vocation need little con- 
vincing when faith’s solution to their spiritual problems is point- 
ed out to them—but they do need encouragement and the correct 
direction that comes from sound theological knowledge. 

Usually, then, no prolonged study is needed to provide spiritual 
direction for religious women. Of course, upon occasion, some 
special study or consultation may be required. A question will 
come up, a problem will be presented, which demands extra 
thought, or the advice of another priest better acquainted with 
the matter. A sister who iis having difficulty with her prayer-life 
for example, may ask a question whose answer requires a more 
specialized knowledge of different theories of mental prayer than 
the confessor himself possesses. Or it may happen that a sister is 
suffering from such severe or complicated temptations that the 
confessor knows no effective remedy to offer for them. When the 
need for further consultation or study arises, the confessor should 
never feel embarrassed or reluctant to tell the sister that he can- 
not answer the question at the moment, but that he will have a 
solution next time. No man knows everything and it is far better 
to take the time to study or ask others, and be accurate, than to 
guess and be wrong. A well thought-out answer to a difficult 
dilemma is far better than a snap judgment, even if the quick 
answer might fortuitously be right. In addition, the perplexed 
sister will appreciate the consideration given her, and will un- 
doubtedly benefit more from the answer; rather than think the 
confessor slow for inability to answer all questions immediately, 
she will be grateful for his earnestness in providing answers found- 
ed upon solid theology. Her confidence will be increased and the 
direction given her will be much more effective. 

To answer these more difficult questions, the confessor may 
have to consult his reference works more often. He may have to 
spend a spare hour or two studying a seminary text or consulting 
someone more learned in theology than he is. In short, the ordi- 
nary confessor who conceives of himself as a spiritual director for 
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the nuns and sisters committed to his care may have to do a bit 
more studying and preparing than if he merely ‘“‘hears confes- 
sions.” But after all is this not worthwhile? A confessor who real- 
izes that he is a ‘“‘doctor of souls’’ will not begrudge the time spent 
in solving a serious spiritual problem or in preparing himself to 
solve others in the future. A good surgeon would never operate 
on a patient without first understanding the malady he is trying 
to cure—so too, a good doctor of souls will not enter the confes- 
sional without being competently prepared to treat and heal the 
souls under his care. 


SECOND REQUISITE: KNOWLEDGE OF LAWS FOR RELIGIOUS 
AND PARTICULAR CONSTITUTIONS 


In addition to a working knowledge of the principles of the 
spiritual life and the zeal to apply them, the spiritual director for 
religious women should have an acquaintance with those laws of 
the Church which pertain to nuns and sisters. This is especially 
true in regard to the obligations arising from the religious vows 
of poverty, chastity, and obedience. It is impossible even to hear 
confessions of religious well, let alone provide adequate spiritual 
direction for them, if the duties stemming from the vows are not 
understood. The priest who is himself a religious may not need 
review in this matter, since he is governed by similar laws, but 
the diocesan priest who is appointed to hear the confessions of 
religious usually requires some study to familiarize himself with 
these canonical obligations. A simple handbook treating of the 
obligations of religious is a good investment for the confessor who 
wishes to be well-informed in these matters. 

Although all communities of sisters and nuns are governed by 
the Code of Canon Law, they are also governed in particular by 
constitutions peculiar to their institute. It is wise for the con- 
fessor to read these constitutions, at least the more important 
parts, to know the precise aims of the institute and the obliga- 
tions of the individual religious. Obviously, to hear confessions 
competently and to give the direction the religious need, the 
priest must know the particular goals for which the sisters are 
striving. All religious are striving for perfection, but the manner 
in which they do this differs sometimes markedly from one com- 
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munity to another. How can a confessor and director evaluate 
the spiritual progress of any religious, or effectively motivate her 
to the fulfillment of her vocation, if he does not understand the 
precise purpose of the institute to which the sister belongs and 
the way her activities as a religious contribute to the achievement 
of that purpose. Sisters in a community which emphasizes in its 
way of life the beauty of voluntary poverty, for example, will have 
a different orientation than those in an institute which places 
more stress on bodily mortification. Each religious community 
has, as a result of its specific aims and means, a distinct “‘person- 
ality,” which should be examined and understood by the effec 
tive spiritual director. 

Another important fact the confessor should learn from the 
constitutions is the manner in which the particlar laws of the 
institute oblige in conscience. The constitutions of most religious 
communities of women, which are not repetitions of the Code of 
Canon Law—that is, those directives concerning fasts, silence, 
penances, and other observances peculiar to the institute—usually 
do not oblige under pain of sin. In some communities, however, 
these particular norms do bind under pain of venial sin. Unless 
the confessor knows how the constitutions oblige, he is liable to 
mistake insufficient confessional matter for sufficient, or venial 
sins for imperfections. 

It is especially important to consult particular constitutions in 
matters concerning the vow of poverty. Many religious communi- 
ties with simple vows have a discipline in this regard which differs 
from the Code of Canon Law. Although the canons of the Code 
give a complete discipline for the practice of this vow, in many 
cases individual religious communities have been allowed to re- 
tain their own proper discipline, even if at variance with the legis- 
lation of the Code. For example, the Code allows religious in 
simple vows to acquire money or property after simple profession, 
but it also says that if some communities wish to adopt a more 
stringent practice in this regard, then that particular law will have 
the effect of canon law. 't Some communities have done this very 
thing, and they require that any and all money or property that 
comes to the religious after profession, even if the religious is in 
simple vows, must be given to the house or province to which the 
religious is assigned. Other communities allow sisters to retain 
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money given in legacies or wills, but require that all other gifts 
or goods, which according to the Code, could remain in the pos- 
session of the individual recipient, become the property of the 
house or province to which the sister belongs. In order to solve 
accurately questions pertaining to the general and particular ob- 
ligations of religious, then, the confessor should know exactly 
what duties the religious in his care have in regard to poverty. If 
he relies solely upon what one or another sister tells him, he may 
receive erroneous information, and his direction and advice will 
be misleading and inaccurate. 


THIRD REQUISITE: ATTITUDE OF WILLINGNESS AND AVAILABILITY 


We have maintained that the ordinary confessor is, in the 
normal course of events, a spiritual director, and that to carry out 
this function well he should have, in addition to the knowledge 
required for hearing the confessions of lay people, a good knowl- 
edge of the principles of the spiritual life, and of the obligations 
of religious arising from the Code of Canon Law and particular 
constitutions. To some priests, these demands may seem idealistic 
and unreal, because they can testify from experience that sisters 
and nuns seldom ask for spiritual direction in confession. In this 
respect, they maintain, hearing the confessions of religious women 
is no different from hearing the confessions of the laity. 

It is true that sisters and nuns may never ask some priests ques- 
tions which indicate they are seeking spiritual direction, but is 
this because the religious do not want or realize their need for 
such direction, or is it not perhaps because they feel that such 
questions would be unwelcome? Do they refrain from asking 
questions because they have no spiritual problems, or do they re- 
{rain because they feel their problems will not be answered? Any 
retreat master can testify that sisters and nuns are usually aware 
of their need for spiritual direction and are anxious to obtain it, 
but that spiritual direction is not always available to them. 

The good confessor then, must make it clear that he is more 
than willing to give the direction the sisters crave. Perhaps a short 
question after the sister’s confession—‘Is there anything else, 
Sister?”’ or something of this nature—will indicate that the con- 
fessor is in no hurry and is willing to give any spiritual help the 
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sister might desire. Hearing confessions, is, from some points of 
view, a tedious affair, but if the confessor lets this attitude show 
in his voice, or if he indicates in any way that he is in a hurry to 
be through, he shuts the door on any communication of questions 
or problems bothering the penitent. The confessor who allows his 
natural reactions to determine his attitude in hearing confessions 
will turn away people who are serious about their spiritual 
progress. 

A simple matter such as the appointed time when confessions 
are heard is one indication of whether or not the priest is dis- 
posed to help his penitents with their problems. If the confessor 
arrives at the convent fifteen or twenty minutes before supper, 
or some community exercise, he can be sure he is indicating that 
he wishes to hear confessions quickly, and be gone. The sisters 
realize that if they stay for more than a few minutes in the con- 
fessional, some other sister will be late for supper or the com- 
munity exercise. Rather than inconvenience another sister, they 
will confess their sins quickly, accept their penance, say their act 
of contrition, and leave. To say the least, weekly confessions of 
this sort do not promote a respect or desire for the sacrament of 
penance, let alone supply the direction a religious needs in striv- 
ing for perfection. In arranging a time for confessions, therefore, 
the confessor should make it clear that he wishes to come when 
the sisters can spend as much time as is necessary with the con- 
fessor-director. The confessor need not fear that he will be ex- 
panding what used to be a twenty-minute sinecure into a two-hour 
endurance exercise. Usually not more than two or three sisters 
in a convent of ten or twenty will have any specific questions to 
ask each week, and usually not more than two or three will need 
special direction. The important thing is that the time for this 
direction be available. Thus the hesitancy of some sisters and nuns 
about seeking advice will gradually be eliminated. 
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Of course it sometimes happens, no matter how suitable the 
conditions, or accommodating the confessor, that some sisters nev- 
er ask questions in confession or indicate in any way that they 
think they are in need of spiritual direction. If it is clear that in 
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fact the sisters need no direction, or are already receiving com- 
petent direction from someone else—from another priest, or from 
their novice mistress—then the ordinary confessor need not con- 
cern himself with the spiritual direction of these religious. More- 
over, he should never express displeasure when a sister is receiving 
competent direction from another source; when we maintain that 
the ordinary confessor is the spiritual director, we do not mean 
that he has a monopoly upon this office. He has no canonical right 
to demand that the religious in his care seek direction from him. 
It is entirely possible that women religious will seek out others as 
their spiritual directors, and if this is done within the bounds of 
religious discipline, then every sister has a perfect right to do this. 
The ordinary confessor should never force his direction upon the 
sister, because to be led by two directors at the same time is, at 
best, confusing. 

However, if the religious does not have another spiritual di- 
rector, and her continued lack of interest seems to stem, not from 
spiritual maturity, but from sloth, then the confessor must take 
the initiative. If a religious for example, manifests through week- 
ly confession that she has a serious habit of venial sin which she is 
not trying to correct, then the gravity of her spiritual situation 
must be brought to her attention. Except for a habit of mortal 
sin, habitual venial sin is the greatest obstacle to spiritual progress, 
lessening the fervor of charity, decreasing the soul’s generosity in 
the service of God, depriving the soul of many actual graces and 
inspirations, and gradually disposing the soul to mortal sin. 
Hence, if a religious is not trying to correct habits of venial sin, 
she is on spiritually dangerous ground, and if she never initiates 
a discussion concerning the effective ways to overcome these hab- 
its, this does not mean that the ordinary confessor may not broach 
the subject himself. It is his duty to make the religious aware of 
the danger and of her duty of striving to eradicate from her char- 
acter these obstacles to closer union to God. 

Once the religious is aware of her obligation, the confessor 
should work with her in combatting the bad habits acquired. This 
should be done prudently. If more than one vicious habit has 
been formed, sorrow for all should be excited, but the penitent 
should try to overcome only one at a time—the one most culpa- 
ble, one which may be the breeding ground of other vices. For 
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example, if a sister is uncharitable in word, but only when she is 
impatient, it would be wiser and easier to work on patience be- 
fore attacking the sins against charity—by the time patience is 
cultivated or improved, perhaps the tendency to speak uncharit 
ably about others will also have disappeared. Only when one 
vicious habit has been conquered, or considerably weakened, 
should be penitent and director attack the remaining vices. If a 
penitent is counseled to work on all vices at the same time, the 
effort will be wasted, and discouragement will very likely follow. 
Just as an army has difficulty fighting a war on several fronts and 
thus concentrates on one battleground at a time, so a person trying 
to overcome habits of sin should battle them one at a time. Divide 
and conquer is a good principle, in the spiritual life as well as in 
war. 


EMPHASIS UPON THE PRACTICAL AND CONCRETE 


In working with a penitent in overcoming habits of venial sin, 
the confessor-director should concentrate on the practical, offer- 
ing concrete remedies which will smother the vice and build up 
the contrary virtue. High-flown words and theories about the 
good of virtue and the way to practice it are of little help unless 
applied to particular cases. The confessor should help the reli- 
gious determine when this sin is usually committed, what places 
or persons lead her to commit it, whether any means to over- 
come this have been employed in the past, and if so, their success. 
With this information, some concrete plan of action can be form- 
ulated, a plan which will put the religious on guard at the times 
and in the circumstances when she usually sins. Above all, the 
penitent should be encouraged—the efficacy of God's grace should 
be stressed, because it is only with God's help that final victory 
will be won. If progress in overcoming a habitual sin seems slow 
at first—and it usually does—the confessor must keep the peni- 
tent striving, reminding her of the lofty goal at which she is aim- 
ing—nothing less than perfection—and of the goodness and love 
God has already manifested in her regard. Through concerted 
effort of confessor and penitent, working in cooperation with the 
grace of God, even the slothful religious can be convinced of her 
folly and rid herself of habitual venial sin. 
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This plan of spiritual direction might seem to over-complicate 
the task of the ordinary confessor, make it much more time- 
consuming than it should be. But actually the program need not 
be either. Every sister will not need instructions or direction every 
week. Some will carry on for several months with little more than 
a tew words of encouragement or motivation, given in accord with 
their vocation or the cycle of the liturgical year. Furthermore, 
those religious who do need frequent direction will not always 
need it for extended period of time; spiritual direction does not 
aim at psychoanalyzing the penitent or making her totally de- 
pendent upon the director. Hence, there should be no desire on 
the part of the confessor to give prolonged, detailed instructions 
for every possible situation the religious might encounter. The 
aim of the sound director is rather to make the people in his care 
spiritually independent, able, eventually, to make decisions affect- 
ing their spiritual life themselves. In a word, he wishes to develop 
spiritually mature adults. If a confessor encourages a sister or nun 
to think herself incapable of making moral decisions without con- 
sulting her director, or if a personal relationship springs up which 
makes a religious feel she should not confess to any other priest, 
then the confessor is not helping the religious, no matter how 
much time he spends directing her. In reality, the religious is 
spiritually retarded and will in time prove a burden to her com- 
munity as well as her next ordinary confessor. The amount of 
time spent in the confessional, therefore, should not be the sole 
criterion whether one is adequately fulfilling the office of con- 
fessor and spiritual director. Rather, the ordinary confessor will 
know that he is carrying out his duties if his penitents make some 
spiritual progress, if they can freely seek and receive needed di- 
rection, and if they gradually gain spiritual strength and prudence 
so that under the influence of God's grace they can make most of 
the decisions affecting their own spiritual life. 


GIVING ENCOURAGEMENT 


One final word about the encouragement that the ordinary 
confessor should offer upon occasion. Of the many trials religious 
face, one of the most severe is discouragement, doubts as to wheth- 
er or not they are doing well, whether it is all worthwhile. Per- 
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sons in the world who work for material objectives have some- 
thing tangible to reassure them—something they can point to 
and say, “I built this,” or “I earned this with hard work,’’—but 
those who work for spiritual goods have nothing so substantial to 
show their achievement. It is understandable, then, that very 
human thoughts enter their minds, questioning the value of the 
work they are doing. It is no wonder that occasionally religious 
become dejected because they think their talents could be better 
utilized in another field of endeavor, or that the work they are 
engaged in could be much more effectively directed by a different 
superior. ‘Though natural and understandable, these thoughts 
must still be quickly dispelled, because they are lethal to progress 
in the spiritual life. Discouragement is merely another form of 
self-love, a cancer which spreads, weakens, and finally kills all zeal 
for apostolic activity and spiritual growth. 

The confessor should combat discouragement and sloth by oc- 
casionally offering a few words of encouragement. To be effective, 
this encouragement should be based upon sound theology rather 
than emotional meanderings or spiritual placebos. An appeal to 
emotion might produce a warm feeling for a moment, but when 
this feeling wears off the religious is in a worse state than before. 
Rather, let the confessor speak of the dignity of the religious state, 
the great love God has shown those he has called to the religious 
life, the duty of returning His love, and the freedom one gains 
by renouncing the goods of the world. Another effective thought 
to encourage sisters is the important role they play in the preser- 
vation and growth of the mystical body, especially in the United 
States. After a bit of experience, the observant confessor will real- 
ize those aspects of the religious life which most frequently cause 
discouragement to the sisters or nuns committed to his care, and 
will be able to attack them directly. In one house, it might be 
the sheer weight of physical labor exacted of the sisters which 
causes them to be downhearted; in another convent it might be 
an imprudent or nagging superior. Whatever it is, a few words of 
encouragement founded upon sound theological knowledge will 
make it much easier for the religious to overcome the natural 
tendency to relax and be satisfied with something less than per- 


fection. 
Uniting the office of spiritual] director and ordinary confessor is 
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neither new nor revolutionary. It follows from the discipline of 
the Church governing the character and duties of the ordinary 
confessor and from the need of spiritual direction on the part of 
one striving for perfection. Yet this idea is not fully appreciated 
either by religious or confessors, or at least it is not being prac- 
tised because of the apparent difficulties—difficulties which can 
be overcome when the zeal and knowledge of the confessor and the 
humility and charity of the penitent, enlivened by God's grace, 
unite to foster the formation of the spiritually mature religious. 


is a work surely worth any difficulty or effort which the ordi- 


nary confessor or religious might encounter, for it involves a goal 
profoundly needed by an indifferent world—the goal of sanctity. 
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A Christian Perspective 
on Art and Beauty 


A Carthusian monk of La Valsainte, Switzerland, 
the author has contributed articles 
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SpirRITUAL Lire, and Cross AND Crown. 


Benoit du Moustier 


OSTOEVSKI has written somewhere that “beauty is the bat- 
tlefield where God and the Devil contend for the heart of 
man.” And not a few observers think that God’s chances of win- 
ning that battle are meager. The issue at stake, that of conquering 
and retaining the heart of every man thirsting for beauty, de- 
mands that we study this question more closely: the results of our 
investigation might prove useful in orienting towards God the 
gropings of many a modern lover of beauty. 

One of the psalmists has sung: “O Lord, I love the house in 
which you dwell, the tenting-place of your glory” (Ps. 25:8). He 
meant the house of God on Mount Sion, where Israel’s God was 
present among his chosen people in a special way. But the house 
of God, the dwelling-place of his glory, is also man, nature, the 
universe, all creation. ‘There too God dwells, and there too is he 
radiating his glory. Many have given their love to that house of 
the Lord, but only to their perdition, for they did not see its di- 
vine inhabitant and did not view the beauty of that house—man 
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and the world—as a revelation of the glory of God. Some on the 
other hand, have discovered in man the creator and savior and 
have mounted the path of created beauty to the mystical heights 
where uncreated beauty reveals itself. 


I see his blood upon the rose, 
And in the stars the glory of his eyes; 
His body gleams amid eternal snows, 
His tears fall from the skies. 
Joseph Mary Plunkett 


Plato’s Symposion testifies that noble souls, even among the 
heathen, have found God by this way. 


REFUSAL OR PERUSAL OF CREATED BEAUTY? 


God attracts souls in varying ways. One soul feels itself impelled 
to reject anything which might in any way hinder it from giving 
itself totally to God. Another soul, on the contrary, becomes so 
enraptured by the beauty of God’s works that it chooses the path 
which leads from one rapture to another up to the ravisher of 
souls himself. This second road may seem more risky, less prudent 
for human beings who must constantly beware of the allurements 
of created things. This route for seeking God may be deemed less 
perfect, a detour. Yet it eventuates in a spacious and relaxed kind 
of spirituality in which men are attracted by a type of holiness as 
amiable as that of St. Francis of Assisi, St. ‘Teresa of Avila, St. 
Thomas More, and St. Francis de Sales. 

Etienne Gilson reminds us that the love of the Poverello for all 
creatures was nothing other than his perceiving the beauty with 
which God endowed creatures, such as is expressed in the psalms 
and in the hymn of the three young Israelites in the furnace of 
Nabuchodonosor (Dan. chap. 3). For Francis’ pure Christian 
soul, it was one and the same thing to love God’s works and to 
love God himself. According to Gilson, the Middle Ages knew no 
asceticism more severe than that of St. Francis, yet on the other 
hand no one is his peer for a more resolute confidence in the good- 
ness of nature. There is no Christianity without renunciation of 
the world—but the world which Christians renounce and reject 
is disorder and ugliness; in short, the evil which men have brought 
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into God’s creation by departing from the law the Creator has 
written in their hearts. By rejecting this ugliness, the Christian 
embraces heart and soul the order, the good, and the beauty which 
are the hallmarks of all God’s works. He sets about to restore 
these, in his own life and soul and in those of others. He makes a 
heroic effort to polish the mirror of the universe, that once again 
the face of God may shine from it. 


THE ROAD OF WESTERN MONASTICISM 


Because of its most attractive representative, this “humanism” 
is often called Franciscan. ‘The history of art, however, seems to 
establish that this was the prevailing way of looking at life in 
Europe during the Middle Ages, and suggests further that, unlike 
the eastern monasticism, the monks of the occident shared this 
spirit of the times. In any event, they certainly derived from its 
influence a proficiency in the arts which never ceases to amaze us 
by the elevation of its inspiration and perfection of expression. 
One might cite the repertoire of the so-called “Gregorian” melo- 
dies, rich in pure masterpieces, or the churches and monasteries, 
adorned with sculptures and paintings, constructed under the 
influence of the monastery of Cluny. There are the works of the 
monk-painters of the early Italian Renaissance. Art for art’s sake 
was not, despite their evident love of their craft, the inspiring 
principle, but art for God, in service of his glorification, as a 
means for attaining him. 

Hence we should be sorely mistaken were we to attribute an 
attitude of suspicion toward created beauty to the monastic or 
eremitical mentality, although this attitude may have been pro- 
fessed by the fathers of the desert and would seem to prevail still 
in Orthodox monasticism. Consequently, it would be preposter- 
ous to condemn earthly beauty or beauty in the plastic arts and 
the attempt to use it for ascending to the heights of mystical union 
with God, on the basis of the example of those professional seek- 
ers of God. 

It is a curious phenomenon of the spiritual life of our times that 
so many non-Catholics come to these professional seekers of God 
with the problems of their interior life. Sometimes they even man- 
ifest a desire to spend a few days in a monastic milieu of solitude 
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and recollection. This makes it important for both Catholics and 
non-Catholics to know the attitude of Catholic monasticism 
towards the things of this world and this age, regarding technologi- 
cal progress, art, culture—in short, what monks think about crea- 
tures and the use man makes of them and should make of them 
according to God’s intentions. 

To characterize this Christian attitude as one of mere rejection 
and contempt is temerarious. It cannot be denied, surely, that 
certain monks and some monastic circles occasionally did give 
and, at times, still give the impression that they have esteemed 
the world and created things as unworthy pursuits when one is 
“seeking God”. The Swedish convert, Dr. Sven Stolpe, when dis- 
cussing in the Stimmen der Zeit of September, 1957, the case of 
the novelist and Nobel prize winner Harold Laxness, implied 
that this convert (who later went more or less astray) had learned 
in the 1920’s a type of Catholicism too exclusively bound up with 
monastic renunciation of the world. Stolpe suggests that if Lax- 
ness’ Benedictine friends of Clairvaux, Luxemburg, had acquaint- 
ed him at the same time with the trend of Catholicism that is 
turned toward the world, as exemplified by Maritain and Claudel, 


his spiritual evolution might have taken a very different course. 
Laxness probably would not then have arrived at the conclusion 
that “the basic thought of Christianity is inconciliable with earth- 
ly life,” and that “when God is all and man only appearance and 
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vanity, we cannot do any better than lie down and die. 

Works like Thils’ Théologie des valeurs terrestres and Charles 
Moeller’s Humanisme et Sainteté sound a very different note. In 
Moeller’s book we read: “Every cultivated Catholic reads novels, 
listens to concerts, looks admiringly at works of art. And why 
not? Already during the years of his education, his young mind 
was feeding on masterworks. One might see in these things no 
more than a pastime, not liable to criticism but hardly of any im- 
mediate usefulness. But why should we not try to make of them 
means to become better Christians, so that, as St. Paul says, “For 
those who love God all things work together unto good” (Rom. 
8:28). I am one of those who believe that reading novels, listen- 
ing to musical compositions, and the like, are serious occupations 
which have either a good or a bad influence on the way we live 
the existence we received from God.” ? 
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The writer would even venture to aftirm that the reading ol 
well-chosen works of literature (ancient and new), becoming ac- 
quainted with the progress of science and technology, looking at 
works of art, listening to music, and, most of all, exposing oneself 
to the influences of the beauty of nature can contribute power- 
fully to the development of the prayer of wonder and praise. In 
this way, we might acquire that simple gaze toward things divine 
which is contemplation, and attain to a quiet in him who is un 
created Beauty and Goodness, cause and principle of all the creat 
ed beautiful and good. Then it happens that the soul at moments 
will leave all created things behind and beneath itself, in order 
to approach its Creator and Savior in an almost wordless and 
thoughtless rest and communion. But this abstraction does not 
prove that the beauty of creatures was useless or superfluous in 
attaining that height, they were in actuality the very rungs of the 
mystical ladder. 






















THE MONKS AND THE ANCIENT CLASSICS 





In this connection the attitude of the western Benedictine and 
pre-Benedictine (especially the Irish) monks regarding the liter- 
ary legacy of classic antiquity is particularly instructive. Not so 
long ago this attitude was thoroughly studied by a Benedictine 
of that same abbey of Clairvaux, where during the years between 
1920 and 1930 Laxness learned a type of Catholicism, tending too 
exclusively to renunciation of this passing world. The very title ol 
Dom Jean Leclercq’s book L’Amour des Lettres et le Désir de 
Dieu? makes clear that the author touches aspects of the problem 
we here are dealing with; to what extent is the enjoyment of lit 
erature compatible with the goal of intimate contact with God. 
The subtitle, Initiation aux auteurs monastiques du Moyen-A ge. 
indicates in what context Dom Leclercq has studied the problem 
among the monks from St. Benedict until 1300, who were chiefly 
responsible for founding and developing the culture of Western 
Christianity. 

The interpretation given by the medieval monks to the master- 
pieces of pagan antiquity was generally optimistic and allegorical. 
The idea prevailed that all things true, good, or beautiful occur- 
ring in these works originally came from God, and therefore be- 
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long to the inheritance of his children. Already the Fathers of the 
Church had counted them among those “‘spoils of Egypt” which 
the Israelites were allowed to take with them when leaving the 
empire of the Pharaohs. Ovid, Virgil, Horace, and Cicero were 
considered by the medieval monks as monasticism’s own property. 
The monks deemed it their right to adapt these writings to the 
uses and needs of a living culture with the greatest freedom, their 
scope being far vaster than mere literary criticism. They were 
rarely concerned with the precise meaning of this text or that, 
were little concerned with placing words in their historical con- 
text. The important thing was to see what use a Christian of the 
tenth or the twelfth century might make of such a book. 

The people of those times discovered in the pagan texts a cer- 
tain type of wisdom, both because they themselves possessed it 
and because they found illustrations of this wisdom in the class- 
ics. In this way the authors of Greco-Roman antiquity continued 
to live for readers whose surroundings and conditions were vastly 
different, but who refused to content themselves with merely 
provincial or contemporary science and erudition. Rhabanus 
Maurus was right: the Christian adepts had baptized classical 
literature. 

The fact alone, that in the monasteries the pagan classics were 
considered worthy of extremely laborious and expensive copying. 
proves how highly they were valued. An entire flock of sheep was 
needed to provide the parchment necessary for a single copy of 
the works of an author such as Seneca or Cicero. Month after 
month a copyist had to bend himself over the sheets he patiently 
filled with carefully traced letters. He did it with love. 

A consequence of this contact with the great works of Roman 
antiquity was the development of a literary taste. Of St. Bernard 
it has been said that “he might renounce all the vanities of this 
world, but never would he forsake the most noble of all vanities, 
to wit: refinement of literary expression.” And the same could 
be affirmed of many a medieval ascetic, not excepting those whom 
the Church honors as saints. Whether they be called St. Peter 
Damian or St. Bruno, or Guigo the Carthusian, Peter the Ven- 
erable of Cluny, or William of Saint-Thierry, they all write an 
enviably beautiful and supple Latin that always elicits our ad- 
miration. 
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HUMANISM AND HOLINESS 


‘The greatest representatives of this literary culture were able 
to express the most sublime forms of spiritual experience. St. 
Bernard probably serves as the best example. Dom Leclercq in- 
vites us to admire how grace in this saint caused art and mystical 
life to blend into one. St. Bernard is a literary man. He knows 
it and until the very end of his life, though long confirmed in the 
love of God, he takes the greatest care with his style. Dom Leclercq 
concludes that the true, the unique Bernard of Clairvaux, from 
his arrival at the monastery until his death, was at the same time, 
and inseparably, a man of letters and a man of God, a thinker 
and a saint, a humanist and a mystic. 

The Fathers of the Church, educated as they were in the rhetor- 
ic schools of the Greco-Roman world, were conscious of the fact 
that the prophets were poets too, that oratorical construction 
could be found in the discourses of Christ and in the letters of 
St. Paul. Following their example, the authors of the patristic age, 
of whom St. Bernard is considered to be the last, did not hesitate 
to use this means for the honor of God whom they glorified in 
their writings. A refined style was in their eyes a homage paid to 
God, who through his ““Word” created and re-created all things. 

In a wider perspective, St. Bernard’s younger contemporary, Ab- 
bot Suger of Saint-Denis, left us an account of the ornamentation 
of his abbey that bears witness to the spirit in which the monks 
utilized all earthly beauty in the service of God. “It has been a 
pleasure to me,” he writes, “to use in the celebration of the Holy 
Eucharist the most precious articles I could find. On God’s own 
command, revealed by the mouth of his prophets, chalices, ves- 
sels, and cups of gold were to be used to receive the blood of 
goats, calves, and of the red heifer. How much more then should 
we, in our uninterrupted pious service use golden vessels adorned 
with precious stones and all that is of value among things created, 
for receiving in them the blood of Christ.” 

However, texts are not lacking that testify to the psychical ten- 
sions to which the cult of the earthly beautiful could give rise. 
These pious monks of old were quite aware of the danger that 
art and the beautiful might detain them in their ascent of the 
Sion or the Carmel of contemplation. But they realized as well 
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that the experiment was worthwhile, that the parable of the ten 
talents if rightly understood stimulated the effort, so to speak. 
sy practicing mortification and renunciation, by imposing on 
themselves a severe self-discipline, they tried to discover the exact 
balance for each, a balance which, after all, differed according to 
individual souls. This attempt to arrive at a balance had a con- 
ditioning influence which prepared souls for that interior peace 
and harmony in which God is found and contacted, almost auto- 
matically, as it were. 


CREATIVE ARTISTRY AND SANCTIFICATION 


One might expect that a creative artist would find it more dif- 
ficult to achieve this balance. To bring the pursuit of beauty into 
harmony with the exigencies of striving for union with uncreated 
Beauty would seem a more arduous enterprise for the artist than 
for the man who merely enjoys beauty. In the chapter, “The 
Artist and the Saint,” of his book Choir of Muses* Etienne Gilson 
looks in vain for saints who have arrived at holiness precisely in 
so far as they were artists. We find Teresa of Avila, John of the 
Cross, and Francis de Sales among these great writers, but none 
of them, according to Gilson attempted to achieve holiness by 
writing beautifully. I surmise that Dom Leclerq would not agree 
with this. St. Teresa apparently never consciously tried to give to 
her thoughts the beautiful literary expression they often in fact 
have. But the poetry of the highly gifted St. John of the Cross and 
the exquisite taste of phrase in St. Francis de Sales compel us to 
believe that they did dedicate loving care to the form of their 
writings. The love of refined literary expression speaks out as 
clearly from their works as their love of God. No less evidently 
than St. Bernard, they have sanctified themselves also by writing 
beautifully to the honor of God and giving in this way expression 
of their love for him. 

Gilson finds no one except St. Cecilia among musicians who 
might claim holiness, “but she is more famous for her sanctity 
than for her compositions,” he says. ““While as to painting, apart 
from St. Luke, better known as evangelist than as painter, no 
single name comes to mind except Fra Angelico. In him,’ Gilson 
recognizes, ““we have an undoubted genius and one whose devo- 
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tion gives its lite to his painting, but he is so fully a painter that 
the Church, despite his fame as beato, hesitates to name him santo: 
yet all his works are miracles!” And then he formulates the prob- 
lem: does not every work of art involve more or less a renuncia- 
tion of God? Even the Divina commedia? We cannot escape the 
implication by saying that this is true of the appreciation of any- 
thing apart trom God, because being not itself God, it turns us 
away from him. The problem goes far beyond that of ordinary 
distractions: to compose Parsifal is more dangerous than to play 
cards or work at mathematics. The creation of a work of art de- 
mands of the artist that he dedicate himself so totally to his art 
that he cannot be attentive to anything else. 

Yes, I answer, but the creative activity of the artist can have 
a subject matter of such enthralling religious elevation, it can be 
guided by intentions of such pure worship, and it can be accom- 
plished in such an intensive atmosphere of adoration and of keep- 
ing oneself receptive for divine inspiration, that the whole project 
becomes prayer, “adhering” to God. 

This must have been true of the work of Palestrina, of the pious 
Victoria and of the great anonymous composers to whom we owe 
those remarkable “Gregorian” melodies which, according to 
Richard Wagner, are the zenith of all that has ever been achieved 
in the realm of monodic music. And Beethoven, when composing 
his Missa solemnis and his string quartet, Opus 132, left anno- 
tations on his manuscripts which prove it to be also true of his 
work. Can we believe anything less of Handel’s work when listen- 
ing to so many sincerely and deeply religious passages of his 
Messiah, or of Bach’s, while enjoying some parts of St. Matthew 
Passion? Mahler’s Eighth Symphony and an important part of 
Bruckner’s works leave us with the same impression. Compositions 
such as these must have made the artists also better men, nearer 
to God, and therefore holier. Many a passage of Dante’s Paradiso 
must have had a resultant good effect on his spiritual life. That 
such was the case with Fra Angelico suggests itself strongly to 
anyone who contemplates his originals in the monastery of San 
Marco at Florence. One is forced to say: “This man does not need 
a canonization!”’ And are we really to believe that writing a pure 
masterpiece such as the Lauda Sion hindered St. Thomas’ soul, 
even for a moment, in its ascent to God? 
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‘To serve God by proficiency in the arts may be difficult because 
the quest of artistic perfection is an almost irresistible temptation 
to serve art as if it were a god. Yet there are facts enough to prove 
that souls have resisted this temptation and, precisely by doing 
this, have sanctified themselves through their art. 

Let us imitate these as much in creative work (if we have re 
ceived the talent for it) as in enjoying beauty. This imitation 
should take the form both of a negative and of a positive asceti- 
cism—negative, by imposing on ourselves the necessary restraint 
and discipline, which will vary according to individuals and should 
be determined in all sincerity by consulting, if necessary, an en- 
lightened and experienced spiritual adviser; positive, by constant 
effort to make enjoyment of the beautiful a springboard to raise 
our minds to God. One should not become totally immersed in 
sensitive delight, but rather should make of it the “matter” of a 
“sacrament,” an outward sign which signifies and reveals the un- 
speakable joy of the vision of eternal, uncreated Beauty and Good- 
ness. It is God who has put into the heart of man a thirst for 
beauty, and who fills his cup, at times, to overflowing. 

“Poetry,” Gilson rightly says, “even at its purest is not prayer; 
but it rises from the same depths as the need to pray.”’ Should it 
not be possible then—even easy—to make prayer of it? 


NOTES 


1 Humanisme et Sainteté (Paris: Casterman, 1949), pp. 18 f. 
2 Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1957. 
5 London: Sheed & Ward, 1953. 





An Introduction 
to the “Interior Castle” 


It is for those about to read St. Teresa 
of Avila for the first time that the 
author writes from Le Saulchoir, Paris. 


J.-A. Robilliard, O.P. 


Fé WAS in his Journal, if I am not mistaken, that Julian Green 

wrote: “Last night I opened the large volumes of Canon Ribet 
on mysticism. From the outset he has the honesty to inform us 
that he has never known any of the mystical states which he is 
going to describe. In effect he proposes to write a book on China, 
a place in which he has never set foot, using books others have 
written about that country. I much prefer to take up St. Teresa, 
who has herself made the journey.” 

Let us also take up St. Teresa again, or, if such be the case, for 
the first time. In her we shall find the best and most agreeable of 
guides for the mystical journey. She is charming, attractive, spark- 
lingly and unpredictably alive. Also, despite her wretched health, 
she is the most realistic and sensible of all the mystics. How can 
anyone dare, as some have dared from time to time, to consider 
her a pathological case? Yes, simply because she speaks of mystical 
nuptials and speaks the language of the Canticle of Canticles, there 
will always be someone to declare that she is thus only sublimating 
her own hidden impulses. Unfortunately, there simply are no 


Epitor’s Note: This article was translated by Father Paul A. Barrett, O.P., St. 
Rose Priory, Dubuque, Iowa. 
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other symbols than those of marriage to express in its highest de- 
gree the intimate union of the soul with God. These expressions, 
drawn from Scripture itself, St. Teresa has inherited from St. 
sernard, Richard of St. Victor, St. Bonaventure, and many others. 

The Interior Castle, with which these pages will be chiefly con- 
cerned, is considered to be St. Teresa’s masterpiece. It is an ex- 
traordinary description of the spiritual journey from the first 
movement of the soul leaving the exterior world to the final 
point of the interior universe, in that secret place where the soul 
in spiritual unity is one with God. Her exposition is clear, not 
bookish. Not that Teresa lacks theological learning, or that she 
describes only what springs from her own personal experience. 
This is what is generally asserted, but wrongly. She had read 
much, and other books besides the Third Primer of Francis of 
Osuma. There is no theme in her work, not a single image whose 
development cannot be traced in the history of Christian mys 
ticism. 

It is an indisputable fact that even mystical genius is condi- 
tioned by history. But it is equally true, and indisputable, that 
mystical genius is not entirely explained by historical influences. 
The heir of a long tradition—the Victorines of the twelfth cen- 
tury, and still more of the fervent Franciscan line—Teresa of 
Avila easily surpasses those who preceded her. She copied nothing. 
In the crucible of her personal experience she transfigured every- 
thing, by giving perfect expression to the rough drafts of her 
predecessors and by herself realizing what all the others had pre- 
pared. Here as always, mystical genius has created something 
original, using traditional elements. In a review of spirituality 
whose aim is to nourish souls, one does not speak technically of 
the sources of St. Teresa; and thus we shall avoid the sarcasm 
Péguy directed at “those dried-up people who forever talk of 
sources.” 

The work which we wish to present is entitled The Interior 
Castle, or The Mansions. We shall not dwell upon the image of a 
castle, which has no great interest and which yields only childish 
allegories. ‘The attention given to this image from the late Middle 
Ages on is actually due to a misunderstanding. When St. Luke 
recounts in his Gospel the welcome given Jesus by Martha and 
Mary, he writes: “Now, as they were on their journey, he entered 
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a certain village’ (Luke 10:38). The Vulgate translates this by 
“Intravit in quoddam castellum.” It was inevitable that, during 
the feudal epoch of history, castellum should be translated by 
castle; thus a village more or less fortified became a fortified castle! 

Let us pass by the fortified castle, the soul as a fortress, and all 
such allegories and concentrate on the remarkable symbol of 
mansion. To dwell is the Johannine word par excellence; a word 
which evokes the presence of Yahweh in the midst of his people 
during the sojourn in the desert, as well as the great symbols of 
that presence: the tent of union, the ark which the tent covered 
and which was regarded as the throne of Yahweh, and the foot. 
stool for his feet. The word dwell allows the Evangelist to con- 
trast our changing world with the changeless universe of divine 
realities; it is especially the word he needs to express the intimate, 
substantial union which God wishes to have with us. That cannot 
be doubted. So many words of our Lord resound in our hearts 
which say it expressly: “In my Father's house there are many man- 
sions” (John 14:2). “Abide in me, and I in you” (John 15:4). 
“Abide in my love” (John 15:9). It is quite impossible to ex: 
press this profound intimacy without speaking of the house in 
which one dwells, and of the temple which is the house of God. 
But to dwell in a place is to construct about oneself a cell made 
up of stones, of bricks, of cement; and to give to this inert mass 
the power of exercising over the dweller a warming, peaceful, 
protective influence. To dwell is to make the mansion live its 
own life; and insofar as the mansion lives, it has no other life 
than that of the guest whom it shelters; it is one with him, in him. 

God dwells in our soul, which is his temple, by grace, and he 
reposes in the soul. Actually he rests only within himself; it 
is there that he dwells in all his glory, and it is therein that 
he introduces us. God is the host, and we are his guests. God 
dwells in us, and he enables us to dwell in him. Our soul is his 
mansion, and he makes himself our mansion. This substantial and 
reciprocal intimacy, this eminent realization of love’s greatest 
desire (‘thou in me, and I in thee’) is what the term dwelling 
evokes. 

St. Teresa invites us to contemplate, to retire by prayer within 
ourselves, where God dwells. To describe the depths of the soul. 
she blends the image of the mansion with crystaline and paradisial 
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images borrowed from the last chapters of the Apocalypse, where 
St. John describes the heavenly Jerusalem, the espoused city 
which is “the dwelling of God” (Apoc. 21:3). She writes: “You 
can consider the soul as a mansion entirely made of a single 
diamond or of purest crystal, in which there are many apart- 
ments; just as in heaven there are many mansions. Or better, 
think that ... the soul of the just is nothing more than a paradise 
wherein God is sure to take his delight. But then! What do you 
think could be the apartment wherein a King so powerful, so wise, 
so pure, so rich in everything, takes his delight? As for me, I find 
nothing with which to compare the great beauty of a soul.” St. 
Teresa multiplies similar formulas: the soul is a mansion in whose 
center the King is enthroned; the soul is a diamond illuminated 
in its center by the divine Sun; the soul is a tree of life planted 
by the living waters of grace, in God who is the source. 

St. Teresa considers the stages of the spiritual itinerary as so 
many dwelling-places, more or less close to the center of the soul, 
wherein God dwells. To dwell is best understood only in relation 
to the end of the journey, when the soul is at rest. But it is not 
forbidden to extend the word to the stages which prepare this 
repose, since they too will be reintegrated and restored in this 
final repose. Prior to St. Teresa, some authors had described the 
progress of the soul with the help of ‘dwelling’, and their writ- 
ings, scarcely known save to a few specialists, form a considerable 
library. Ihe Carmelite reformer considers that there are seven 
mansions; or better, six groups of dwellings disposed around a 
unique mansion, the seventh, in which God dwells and into which 
the soul, by a progressive interiorization, must be introduced; the 
soul alone with God alone. Without being false to the great 
mystic, we might well say that there are five mansions, for the 
last three mansions—called Interview, Betrothals, and Marriage 
—do nothing but make magnificently explicit the nuptial 
Mystique, or what St. Teresa calls the Union: that is to say, the 
moment when the soul is in God, forming but one spirit with 
him. In this article we do not wish to point out all the details of 
a book one can so easily read, but rather to furnish a guiding 
thread, as it were, the key to this enumeration of the mansions. 
St. Teresa knew this key, but she does not hand it over openly. 
We are forced to discover it ourselves. I may be wrong, but I am 
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quite certain that here, behind her descriptions and giving them 
their solidarity, is the old doctrine, founded in Scripture and tra- 
ditional since the time of Origen, of the five spiritual senses. 

It has been said that a child carried in the womb of its mother 
and born from her, must advance from the most carnal and gross 
impressions, those of touch, up to the most elevated sensations— 
those of sight, which is the purest and noblest sense. When the 
child has seen its mother and has smiled at her, it has done the 
best a baby can do. Utilizing the language of the senses and 
transposing it to the spiritual level, we make it express and 
describe the living and concrete relation of the soul with God. 
For example, if by sight we designate the most objective knowl- 
edge, and by touch the most intimate knowledge, then we have 
the hierarchy of the five senses in reverse. Why so? Because, be- 
fore God and when it is a matter of the soul’s progress, love is 
more important than knowledge. And hence the most delicate 
spiritual sense, the most subtle is that which, according to the 
flesh, is the grossest; but also the sense most penetrated with af- 
fectivity: the sense of touch. 

From a considerable list of authorities on the five spiritual 
senses, let us extract but one witness—St. Augustine—to stim- 
ulate our thinking on this matter. St. Augustine asks God: 


But what is it that I love when I love you? Not the beauty of any 
bodily thing, not the order of seasons, nor the brightness of light that 
rejoices the eye, nor the sweet melodies of all songs, nor the sweet frag- 
rance of flowers and ointments and spices: not manna nor honey, not 
the limbs that carnal love embraces. None of these things do I love in 
loving my God. Yet in a sense I do love light and melody and fragrance 
and food and embrace when I love my God—the light and the voice 
and the fragrance and the food and embrace in the soul, when that light 
shines upon my soul which no place can contain, that voice sounds which 
no time can take from me, I breathe that fragrance which no wind scat- 
ters, I eat the food which is not lessened by eating, and I lie in the 
embrace. which satiety never comes to sunder. This is what I love, when 
I love my God." 

Now Jet us see St. Teresa, as a great mystic, resume the same 
traditional theme. The first two mansions, which concern seeing 


and hearing God, represent what others call the way of beginners. 
The last four mansions, which concern spiritual taste and touch, 
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pertain to the mystical way, the way of the perfect; that is to say, 
of those whose one great desire is to unite themselves to God. 
The third mansion, that of those who progress and who meditate, 
is a kind of intermediate landing which marks their passage from 
the exterior to the interior, from transcendence to immanence, 
from the beginnings of spiritual life to a truly mystical life. 


‘THE First MANsIons: To sEE Gop 


The moment a soul is converted, it enters into the First Man- 
sions. When a baptized person has committed a mortal sin and 
lost the state of grace, his soul may be compared to a crystal 
which one exposes to the rays of the sun, after first covering it 
with a thick, opaque veil; far from being planted in the Source 
of life, it is a withered and sterile tree, watered by dark polluted 
waters, standing in soil which is none other than Satan. 

To be converted, in the eyes of St. Teresa, is to be born into 
the Light; and, in this Life, to arrive at knowledge of self. The 
soul then discovers its own baseness, and this spectacle would be 
harmful, depressing, would demean the soul and render it pusil- 
lanimous—of it were shut up in this knowledge of self and of its 
own misery; instead, it must go outside itself, as the bee leaves 
the hive, not ceasing thus to cast its eyes in turn upon itself and 
upon God. St. Teresa would say to us: “Never look upon your 
own mediocrity without, at the same time, looking upon the 
Lord.” 

The First Mansions, into which each one is introduced in his 
own way, are already rich and costly. However, the light there is 
still feeble. Without being in a bad state, the soul there still 
courts great dangers. It is still plunged into things of this world, 
preoccupied with earthly cares, anxious about points of honor. It 
must advance farther, disengage itself from cares and from all 
matters which are not indispensable. 

We do not insist much upon the good advice so abundantly 
offered us, as our intention is to bring out the framework of the 
book of the Mansions. The first duty of a soul which is converted 
is to open its eyes, to look upon the Absolute, the transcendence 
of God, and its own nothingness; to sense God’s simplicity, which 
is the first of the divine perfections, containing in germ all the 
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others, and one which by its objectivity delivers us from covetous 
ness and from false sentimentality. It is not eyes of flesh, not 
eyes black or blue, but the eyes of faith which look at the Invis- 
ible; it is in faith that understanding of God is given here below; 
it is not seeing God face-to-face, but seeing that He ts, despite 
all appearances, the Absolute. ““What is this? What is that?” the 
child asks its parents. To the child of God, the Holy Spirit gives 
the understanding of what God is. To serve is to reflect the essence 
of things. Within the First Mansions the soul is the mirror of the 
Deity. 













‘To HEARKEN TO GoD 





‘THE SECOND MANSIONS: 











God is not only simple, he is perfect. Great himself, he calls 
us to great things. Those souls enter into the Second Mansions 
who hear this call and begin to devote themselves to prayer. It is 
not that God now speaks to them from within, directly. ‘Their 
universe remains a world of images and representations, and not 
the rude world which the adult must face. Their spiritual road 
resembles that which youth travels, knapsack on back, while on 
pilgrimage towards some holy place. God then speaks through 
nature or through the words of good people, or through Holy 
Scripture; a truth will suddenly, in moments of prayer, vibrate 
in a strange manner. The dangers which now beset the soul are 
less than those it formerly experienced, and yet it suffers more. 
For the Lord’s voice, through his messengers, is very gentle, and 
the soul, in its impetuous youthfulness, conscious of its numer- 
ous falls, is saddened because it does not accomplish at once what 
has been commanded it with such gentleness. It is still mute and 
does not know what to say. When God speaks it is always to say 
ereat, and, most often, disconcerting things, because his greatness 
is out of all proportion to ours. He speaks without weakness, with- 
out aggressiveness, mildly. The Word puts to silence the voices 
of discouragement: “It’s my nature,” “At my age, one does not 
change anymore,” and silences the voices of revolt as well. 

At this state, St. Teresa tells us, perseverance is most necessary. 
To seek God is a great undertaking. All about such a soul is still 
beset by the noises of the world, by business and by pleasures, yet 
enabled by the gift of knowledge to recognize in everything the 
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Word of God. The devil says to such a soul: “The pleasures of the 
world are the only lasting and durable ones; you will lose the 
esteem of your friends by doing penance; you will ruin your 
health.” The soul must then struggle with virile courage, without 
again seeking for consolation, by stirring up a lively awareness of 
how perishable creatures are, and how pressing is the appeal of 
the Lord who joins such gentleness to such grandeur. 





‘THE THIRD MANSIONS: THE FRAGRANCE OF GOD 



































St. ‘Teresa is too vague for our liking when in the Third Man- 
sions, she treats of what is called the way of progressives or of 
those given to meditation. It is here, however, that Christian 
humanism fits in, along with that respect for human efforts so 
prided by our contemporaries. After purifying the soul of its 
covetousness in the light of God, after raising it up and taming 
its revolts by hearkening to the Word of God, one still has to act 
as a man and a Christian, efficaciously and generously, whether 
governing oneself or others. 

Here a plateau is reached between the visible and the invisible, 
and if the soul, thrown into action, is careful to reflect, to medi, 
tate, to judge with increasing realism what it has to do; if above 
all it is careful to look upon each of its successes as a gift of God 
without whom it could do nothing, its life is each day more in- 
terior, and it disposes itself to pass from the imaginative and 
sensible universe, from which it has detached itself, to a life that 
is truly mystical. 

We are images of God, and to act like a man is to reflect the 
Infinite. This is likewise true of our face, whose shape is not only 
the limit of a certain amount of flesh, but a quality at the con- 
fines of what is mental and organic, the fleshly reflection of a 
spirit open to the infinite. But to act humanly is above all to be 
the craftsman of astonishing progress in the technical manage- 
ment of the universe, a progress of which we are rightly proud. 
We should, by dominating it, be the directors of this progress. 

The temptation of the technician, or statesman, or head of a 
family, is always to forget that the work done is indeed the end of 
human action, but not the end of man who is the image of God, 
and who, like God himself, is always superior to what he has done. 
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God does not lie at the end of our reasonings, as a holy place does 
at the end of a pilgrimage. He is above; or, if you prefer, within. 
The eternal instant is not on the level of time; it dominates, con- 
tains, and envelopes the entire evolution of things. ‘To have con- 
fidence in reason is good. But unfortunate are we and unfortunate 
the world if we forget that the way of reason, reflection, and even 
religious meditation, which is the work of reason, must dispose 
the soul to him who is above reason. A young mystic who died in 
1942, put it quite well: “As it is dangerous for man to let himself 
be absorbed by action, it is also dangerous for him to be absorbed 
by reflection. He must go further, and must lose himself, and his 
reflection must aim at that loss. Even when put to work by love, 
reflection is a human activity, concerned with what we can know 
of God and how he is knowable. But that is not to deal with God 
as he is in himself. It is only in the presence of love that contem- 
plation, the supreme act of the contemplative life, can be realized. 
Love alone fixes the eyes of faith on the mystery of God”? (A.-M. 
Falaize). 

After depicting the Third Mansions as inhabited by charitable 
souls who are doing good, who are on guard against venial sin, 
give themselves over to penance, and carefully govern their house- 
holds, St. Teresa invites them not to reject reason but to tran- 
scend it. You have plenty to live on, and you are busy acquiring 
more! If someone touches your honor, you are upset! Always 
counting your steps, and are excessively concerned about your 
health! You are afraid of everything. You shall not get beyond 
the Third Mansions, for you will have greater satisfactions onlv 
in the distractions of the world, but will not develop spiritual 
tastes. 

St. Teresa would tell us frankly: Hurry! Do not forget to ad- 
vance, to run towards the fragrance of God, counseled by his 
Spirit. God is a perfume, that is, he draws us to himself. In return 
he wishes that our prayers, the devotion with which we serve him 
and offer our works to him, be a perfume which attracts him to 
us. God in us, we in God; it is precisely with this reciprocal im- 
manence that is the mystical life, that the four last mansions deal. 


THE Two IMMANENCES 


The last four Mansions describe the end of our pilgrimage, the 
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states of intimacy and of repose. We have already said that these 
four Mansions can be reduced to two, as the last three are ex- 
clusively concerned with what other mystical authors, long before 
St. Teresa, called union. 

Why should there be two mansions required to account for the 
mystical life? The reason for it is simple: it is because there are 
two interior states, two immanences which are mutually irreduci- 
ble, and which might be called tmmanence of action, and sub- 
stantial immanence. 

Let us start from a fact of ordinary experience. The term of a 
movement can be considered in two ways. First of all there is the 
reality, or better still, the place to which or where the move- 
ment ends; for an airplane, it is the airport of final landing; for 
a locomotive it is the terminal station; for a ship it is the port of 
destination; for a traveler, the home of his childhood or of his old 
age; for the pilgrim, the holy place where he is going to pray. But 
at the term of the movement there is also the very use which one 
makes of the reality finally obtained, or of the place which one 
has reached; the joy which one experiences therein. The airplane 
rests in the shelter of the airport hangar, the ship is made safe in 
the calm waters of the port. The traveler worn out by his journey 
over the world is not only searching for his home but looking for 
ward to the delightful leisure he shall find there and of the use 
he shall make of it. In a word, home lies at the end of the journey, 
and so too does dwelling in that home. So too in the spiritual life. 
At the end of our pilgrimage there is God, first of all; God in us, 
the divine Reality, rich, full, desirable. When God shall will it, 
when he esteems it good for us, he will grant us from above to 
discern this Reality, to taste it, judge it, contemplate it. This 
tasting is typical of immanent action. To be sure a purely interior 
activity is not quite natural for us. When people visit a monu- 
ment or come upon a beautiful landscape, what do they do? In- 
stead of enjoying these sights at leisure, they make haste to do 
something, spread the picnic lunch on the grass, take photographs! 

To be serious, the divine Reality gives itself to the soul which 
perceives it to be immutable. God is God, unchangeably. He is 
unchangeably happy. The soul experiencing this is full of joy; 
there is no higher joy. 

But this savoring of God gives rise to a second immanence; not 
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only God in us, but ourselves in God. The divine Reality takes 
possession of the soul and fulfills its desire. The soul uses it, en 
joys it, is beatified by it. Entirely turned to God, the soul is as it 
were dead to itself and lost in him. 

When theologians come to describe God's resting on the seventh 
day of creation, as described in Genesis, they are careful to picture 
in turn, as we have just done, two separate and distinct aspects 
of the divine rest. To say that “God enters into his rest’? means 
first of all that he ceases to bring into existence any entirely new 
creature by a work or action which proceeds outside of himself: 
God no longer acts, save in the intimacy of his own proper beauty. 
In the second place, the expression “God enters into his rest” 
signifies that he had no need at all of the universe which he has 
associated with his happiness; he is sufficient unto himself, and 
his desire was fulfilled by the joy which beatifies him. 

Joy and enjoyment, a taste for God and a contact which pro- 
duces bliss, are the two sides of the mystical life. It is striking to 
note that the experience of St. ‘Teresa, nurtured as it was by long 
tradition, harmonizes perfectly with the simplest and best meta- 
physics. 


THE FourtH MANSIONS: THE TASTE OF Gop 


‘Taste and see that the Lord is good” (Ps. 33:9). Flavor is the 
object of taste, and indicates the very nature of a thing. It is a 
simple and prescientific belief that food has flavor when it agrees 
with the organism: it sustains, repairs, refreshes, satisfies. God is 
satisfying. When the divine Goodness deigns to allow a soul to 
experience it, it is a sweetness which refreshes. ‘The gift of wisdom 
enables the Christian, in the breath of the Spirit, to discern this 
sweetness. 

St. Teresa compares to the tasting of God what she calls satis- 
factions. We experience them when our enterprises succeed, when 
we again see our dear ones; or even when we are meditating on 
the things of God while praying to him. These satisfactions are 
natura] and begin in us, even if, as happens in meditation, they 
raise us up and are completed in God. Spiritual tastes, however, 
begin in God and then we experience them; they are water which 
comes from the source without labor and without noise, and which 
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penetrates into all the mansions and powers of the soul, even to 
the point of overflowing upon the body. A joy which comes from 
the center of the soul accompanies them. How better say that 
contemplation is a gift, an entirely gratuitous participation in the 
judgment which God makes of himself? God, who knows perfectly 
well what is best for us, gives this living water of contemplation 
to whomsoever he wills, and very often at the moment when the 
soul is least thinking about it. If our detachment is absolute, we 
may be sure that he will grant us this living water. 

Contemplation is not union; only in the quiet of contemplation 
does the will seem in some way to be united to God; the imagin- 
ation is up to its old tricks, and the understanding is uneasy. 

It is not our intention to reproduce here all the teaching of St. 
Teresa. We shall not even mention that recollection generally 
prepares for that quiet or spiritual taste. Our purpose is only to 
point out the wide perspectives she sketches. From the taste of 
God we pass on at once to the subtlest and the most delicate of 
the spiritual senses, the one which is most impregnated by the 
force of love: touch, to which St. Teresa devotes the last three 
Mansions. 


THE FIFTH, SIXTH, AND SEVENTH MANSIONS: CONTACT WITH Gop 





In our bodily organism, touch is of primary importance. To pass 
from taste to touch is to pass from an appreciation of nourish- 
ment, from what conserves individual life, to the appreciation of 
sexual realities, that is, to what conserves the species, to which the 
individual is, as it were, sacrificed in the enjoyment of the tactile 
order. Biologically, touch is the first of the senses, everywhere 
present in the organism, the most obscure, the most necessary to 
life. Deprived of touch, the animal ceases to live, and all the other 
senses fail. It is the sense of touch which transmits from flesh to 
flesh the pulsations of life. 

How dare we transpose such a contact, and use it to express 
the highest of relations between God and the soul? Can it be that 
touch, the coarsest of the carnal senses, becomes, among the spirit- 
ual senses, the most delicate and subtle of all? 

To be in contact signifies two things: first of all, that there be 
areal nearness. While taste discerns, separates, recognizes values 
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and limits, touch surmounts the frontiers and perceives the union 
of bodies. Yet God and the soul do not touch each in this way. 
God has no limits (he is Infinity), the soul which is created to 
his image enjoys a kind of infinity. ‘Touch, as the sense of union, 
is of no interest to us here. 

But, contact has a second meaning. Not only are two bodies in 
mutual contact, but, being juxtaposed, they mutually change one 
another. One cannot touch a red-hot iron without being burned! 
To touch, therefore, is to act or to suffer; to transform or to be 
transformed, and from this point of view, one can speak of spirit- 
ual touch. We often say that we are touched by a kind word, a 
gracious gesture, or a dramatic spectacle. The sense of touch in- 
vites us, therefore, not to reduce life, especially the spiritual life, 
to a mere coming into contact with objects; there is also contact 
of natures. Precisely in the measure that they act or are acted up- 
on, where the one is dominated by the other, these become in- 
terior one to the other. 

It is true, of course, that God touches all that he has created. 
But there is no reciprocal contact between Creator and creature. 
Grace alone establishes this reciprocity when God, with all the 
force of his love, lays hold on the soul and possesses it to the point 
of gratuitously enabling it to possess himself. And since spiritual 
contact is always total, it is not a faculty of the soul which God 
seizes but the entire being of the soul in its intimate essence and 
total being. St. Teresa of Avila asserts this clearly when she de- 
scribes the last three mansions. 

Thus we have now attained the summits of the spiritual life 
which, at its best, means reciprocal possession, joy and substanial 
intimacy. The nuptial mystique of the Canticle of Canticles ap- 
plies here. St. Teresa distinguishes in these nuptials of the soul 
with God, three moments, or, if you prefer, three mansions: the 
First Meeting, Betrothal, and finally, Spiritual Marriage or trans- 
formation of the soul into God. Some will say that this is quite 
unthinkable, and that one should more carefully avoid the ex- 
cesses of illuminism by stating only that the soul in the state of 
grace, even before any extraordinary experience at all, is the be- 
trothed and spouse of God. True enough, but note this: the 
nuptial mystique which St. Teresa here describes for us is some- 
thing entirely new in the history of the soul; it is the reassump- 
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tion of the first three steps or mansions caught up to a new and 
properly mystical plane of an unspeakable intimacy. 

Between the soul called to mystical marriage with God, there 
is first of all the Meeting; this encounter is a kind of death, a 
delightful death. Quiet, and spiritual tasting left the soul fixed 
in itself, isolated from God at the center of its being. It awaits 
death with longing. Ah! to die, to live no more in oneself but in 
God; to belong entirely to God and to possess him! It is done. 
And it is not at all a dissolution of self in the unconscious; not at 
all a collapse of the soul which becomes spineless in the great All. 
This death is a new birth, like that of the silk worms, wrapped in 
their cocoon and emerging as butterflies, like the young girl who 
catches sight of her spouse and lives no longer in herself but in 
him, afire as she is with love. After this first meeting there is, as 
it were, a bath of light which renews the soul elevating to mystical 
level the first grace of baptism, which spelled death to the old man 
and began life in God. 

Finally, the mystical marriage takes place. In the intervening 
interval there ensues the Betrothal, or the Sixth Mansions. Then 
the desire for oneness is so great that the soul is wounded and 
torn by it. It perceives the distance which separates God who has 
been glimpsed and itself, so weighed down in a body of sin. Un- 
der the force of desire, the body and spirit are divided; this is 
ecstasy. Let us remember that divine Love, being powerful, is a 
love which wounds, which penetrates and forces its passage. The 
wound caused by it is a threshold half-open, a gate opening upon 
the last mansion; it is full of sweetness and gentleness, and the 
soul wishes never to be healed of this wound. At the same time 
it is painful, and the soul bewails the fact that the Bridegroom is 
there and does not permit it to possess him. Suddenly there is a 
jet of flame, a peal of thunder, although there is no noise. The 
Lord himself is calling the soul. It is the repetition, according to 
a mystical plan, of that Second Mansion wherein the soul through 
the intermediary of creatures heard the call of God. Now from 
the heart of God a spark has fallen, wounding the soul like a ray 
of light, yet not so hot as to consume it. Let us put aside all 
subtleties concerning ecstasy, flight of the spirit, rapture, and the 
like. We know nothing of ecstasy! The mystic himself, when he 
returns from that state (it is not a state of oblivion), can only 
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remember it by the diminishing and fragmentary forms of the 
understanding, and, heartbroken, stammers out about his ecstasy 
in human language. In the Mystical Betrothals there comes into 
play the love which separates the spirit and the flesh, the love 
which wounds the heart, the love which penetrates to the very 
heart of the beloved. A shaft of fire forces open the passage. An 
arrow of light reveals the threshold of the new paradise, the heart 
of God who dwells in us and who, in the center of ourselves, is 
our eternal dwelling, the Seventh Mansion. 

It is there the mystical marriage takes place. The soul becomes 
one spirit with God; it enters into continual association with the 
Holy Trinity; the image of the triune God merges again with its 
exemplar. Imagine two wax candles so perfectly united that their 
light is no longer two but one; or the water from heaven mingling 
with water from a spring. God and the soul rejoice over each other 
in the deepest silence; the play of the faculties has not been sus- 
pended; they do not function but remain as it were overcome with 
astonishment. The soul desires neither to live here below, nor to 
die; it has no other concern than the glory of God. 


Let the reader read these descriptions for himself. It is enough 
for us to recall this biblical truth, that God is a consuming fire, a 
fire which ravishes, devastates, rejects what it cannot assimilate; 
but also a fire which burns without destroying, like the fire of 
that burning bush which Moses saw; yet this fire transforms into 
itself that which is like unto itself. Like the flowing iron, the soul 
surrendered to the divine fire, to the fire of holocaust, is no long- 
er but one with God. Not that it is identified with him, but love 
has taken hold of it at the very heart of its being. And the soul, 
by its littleness, by the subtlety and the gentleness of its love, con- 
tinually offers itself to Love in order to be transformed into it. 

Love is the last word of all, and it is with this word that we 
must end. We should be unfaithful to the spirit of St. Teresa if 
we allowed the impression that one is perfect only on condition 
of having reached the last of the Seven Mansions of the Interior 
Castle. God is free with his gifts, and the only criterion of per- 
fection is conformity to the divine will. That mystical and “‘de- 
lightful union,” she says, proceeds from another union, the sub- 
mission of our will to the Will of God. ‘‘Perfection does not 
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consist in tasting it. We are perfect when we love God more, and 
serve him with greater justice and truth.” 2 


NOTES 


1 From The Confession of St. Augustine in the translation of F. J. Sheed, Copy- 
right 1943, Sheed & Ward, Inc., New York, p. 215. 
2 The Mansions, III. chap. 2 
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Bernadette and the 
Waters of the Spring 


Once again Barbara Dent writes from New Zealand, 
this time to tell the story of Bernadette 
and the vocation of suffering. 


Barbara Dent 


LTHOUGH I have never visited Lourdes, I have been to 
Hamurana. In the North Island of New Zealand is Rotorua 

a tourists’ wonderland, complete with boiling mud _ pools, 
sulphurous fumes, geysers, hot springs, and steaming fissures in 
the ground. But over on the other side of the lake from this show 
place is Hamurana, where, from a basin not far above lake level 
a pure spring of bitingly cold water feeds a stream that flows a 
mile or so through an idyllic setting to the lake. 

Leaning over the little bridge that spans the spring basin, and 
peering down, one cannot tell how deep the waters are. A ravine 
seems to open between rocks, and there, far, far below, in icy blue 
clarity, the water gushes up, as if by some powerful, subterranean 
pumping system run on perpetual motion. 

It is both fascinating and frightening to think about this up- 
ward surge from the earth’s heart, so abundant, so pure, so per- 
sistent. Where does it come from? Scientists, of course, are sure 
to have found its source and estimated its daily capacity—but 
that does not destroy the mystery or mar the poetry. Man can 
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measure such a phenomenon, but he cannot make it. It is a sym- 
bol of God’s almost careless fecundity, constantly expressed in a 
million, million diverse ways through all the marvels and beau- 
ties of nature. As one looks down into that blue, mysterious cleft 
in the rock filled with surging, crystalline water, one senses the 
power and purity of God, and the spring becomes an image of 
his grace flowing inexhaustibly for man. 

I like to think it is like that at Lourdes. Though the topograph- 
ical details are entirely different and the source of the spring may 
be quite other, yet the symbolism is the same—God giving in 
joyful abundance, and man receiving in awe and gratitude. 





BERNADETTE MEETS THE LADY 


One cannot think of Lourdes without Our Lady and Bernadette 
being part of the same thought. Mary made Lourdes a trysting 
place for souls, a source of miracles, both bodily and spiritual, a 
throbbing nerve center of the mystical body of her Son, but 
Bernadette was the instrument she used. Just as God chose Our 
Lady because she was simple, humble, obscure and obedient, so 
Mary chose Bernadette for the same reasons. She herself said: “Do 
you think I don’t know that the Blessed Virgin chose me because 
I was the most ignorant? If she had found anyone even more ig- 
norant then she would have chosen that one.” 

In every age God has exalted the humble and meek, delighting 
to fill with his riches the souls that are poor and empty in their 
own sight. This poverty of spirit is the chief treasure of the chosen, 
and Bernadette belonged to their company from childhood. 

She was born on the seventh of January, 1844, at Lourdes, and 
appears to have been a lively enough, affectionate little girl, much 
loved by her parents and foster mother, and competent at looking 
after smaller children. 

Her parents, honest, hardworking, illiterate, genuinely reli- 
gious people, were nevertheless poor managers, and through this 
and ill luck, their position gradually declined from respected and 
prosperous managers of a mill, to the scorned and destitute inhab- 
itants of a disused dungeon, the only accommodation they could 
afford. This room, small, dark, evil smelling (a load of manure 
had been dumped in the yard onto which the one window open- 
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ed) was the home for the whole family—the parents and four 
children. They had only the barest necessities in furniture and 
clothing, and often enough went hungry. 

Since she was six, Bernadette had been subject to painful bouts 
of asthma, and this and other trials, interior and exterior, had 
made the little girl (she never grew beyond four feet, seven inch- 
es) rather grave and detached from the world. Her education 
had been neglected, so that she was illiterate and knew only the 
Our Father, Hail Mary, and Creed. Now that both mother and 
father had to earn what they could as day laborers, Bernadette 
looked after the other children. Patient and responsible, though 
with a lively temperament and plenty of character, she did all she 
could to help make their “home” habitable, but often enough 
she wept at night over their destitution and hunger, and above 
all, over her own ignorance of the catechism, and inability to 
attend classes. 

Food was the big problem in their lives, and after that, how to 
keep warm and maintain their few clothes in one piece. Jean- 
Marie, aged six, was caught eating candle grease scraped off the 
church floor. Francois (the father) on days when he could find 
no work, retired to bed with his hunger, leaving what scraps of 
food there were, for his family. The children knew what it was 
to be always conscious of food. Yet of their family life it was said: 
‘There were no arguments between Francois and Louise. Never 
did I hear an ill-natured word from one to the other, nor from 
the children against their parents. Though they corrected their 
children sternly, as the poor do, they did not ill-treat them.” 

In her thirteenth year (1857), Bernadette spent some months 
at Bartrés on her foster mother’s farm. Here, during long days 
out on the hills, alone with the sheep, it is assumed by her biog- 
raphers that she reached contemplative prayer. Under the trees 
she built little shrines to Our Lady, or set up a cross made of two 
sticks, in front of which she said her rosary. Obedient, calm, and 
smiling, she helped her foster mother and worked hard—but 
inwardly she was pining, for the promises to provide her with 
catechism lessons had not been fulfilled. When would she be able 
to receive her First Communion? 

Uninstructed and seemingly stupid though she was (for her 
memory could not retain anything on the rare occasions when 
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someone did try to teach her), she yet knew God directly, and 
longed for him in her simple, humble way. On the twenty-eighth 
of January, 1858, she left the beauty and sunshine and healthy 
outdoor life of the country, and returned joyfully to the Lourdes 
dungeon, for her parents had at last promised that she should 
attend catechism classes regularly. 

However, God intended to teach her in a more sublime and 
impressive manner. 

On the afternoon of Thursday, the eleventh of February, Ber- 
nadette went with her sister, Toinette, and a twelve year old 
friend, Jeanne Abadie, to collect firewood along the Gave. After 
wandering about for a time, they reached the huge old rock 
known as Massabielle, which jutted out by the mill stream, and 
was eroded into a large natural grotto. This was a desolate, lonely 
spot concerning which there were grim rumors. As the cold wind 
blew sharply about them, the children paused a little fearfully. 
However, Toinette and Jeanne threw their shoes over to the 
other side of the stream, and waded across in the icy water to 
gather faggots, but Bernadette who, because of her asthma, had 
been forbidden to take off her shoes and stockings, hesitated, and 
as she did so, she heard a sound like a storm wind, and saw the 
wild rose and the branches round a natural niche above the 
grotto shaking to and fro, though nothing else stirred. 

Then in this hollow appeared the figure of a young girl in 
white, with a blue sash, a white veil, and a yellow rose on each 
bare foot. Bernadette was frightened, and rubbed her eyes again 
and again. Later she described it thus: “I saw the girl smiling at 
me most graciously and seeming to invite me to come nearer. But 
I was still afraid. It was not however a fear such as I have had at 
other times, for I would have stayed there forever looking at her, 
whereas, when you are afraid, you run away quickly. . .. The girl 
was alive, very young, and surrounded with light.” 

Bernadette, in a'trance, took out her rosary while the Lady 
passed the beads of her own through her fingers, but said nothing, 
though she smiled. At the end of the five decades, she disappeared, 
and Bernadette’s two companions returned. Noticing her on het 
knees, and very white-faced, they called to her. At first she seemed 
not to hear, but then rose and crossed the canal, and the water, 
which to the others had been so cold, seemed to her quite warm. 
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Thus began the singular favor of eighteen visions of Our Lady, 
who appeared at the same grotto to Bernadette (though no one 
else of all the many hundreds who were present, ever saw or 
heard her) between February 11 and July 16. At each appearance 
the child went into an ecstasy, and the beauty, reverence, purity, 
and holy joy on her face as she conversed with the Lady, or gazed 
at her as she prayed, were so compelling that the crowds were 
moved to prayer, faith, and tears simply by beholding her. 

There are numbers of photographs of little Bernadette, but 
the one I like best shows a round face, strong chinned and evenly 
proportioned, the mouth well shaped with full but firm lips with 
the hint of a humorous smile, widely spaced dark eyes (they were 
said to be extrarodinarily soft and beautiful), and well marked 
brows. 

There is a simple composure about the face, a self respect and 
natural dignity which is very pleasing. ‘There is also great char- 
acter, and this latter quality Bernadette was to need and to dem- 
onstrate from this time until her death. 

The story of the appartions is well known. Bernadette promised 
the Lady she would come every day for a fortnight, and the Lady 
promised Bernadette happiness in the next life, but not in this. 
She commanded prayer and penance, a chapel and processions at 
the grotto, and one day she told Bernadette to drink from a trickle 
of muddy water in the ground. After the child had scooped out a 
little hollow, water began to seep up and within a week was pour- 
ing forth twenty-seven thousand gallons a day of the purest spring 
water, and has continued to do the same ever since. 

The local clergy gave Bernadette no support for a long time, 
and demanded a miracle from the Lady to prove her identity. 
The child was harassed by the town officials, who threatened, 
questioned, and upraided her, and by inconsiderate, curious, or 
skeptical people of all kinds. However, nothing could stop her 
visits to the grotto, or make her deny or alter her accounts of the 
visions. Nor could they destroy her patience, common sense, 
shrewd witticisims, humility, obedience to the Lady, and insist 
ence on her reality. 


On March 25 the Lady made her momentous revelation: “I am 
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the Immaculate Conception’’—a phrase that had no meaning for 
Bernadette, and which she kept repeating over and over till she 
could reach the priest and tell him. 

The rationalist press and the local deists rejoiced in these lat- 
est evidences of superstition and hysteria. However, when miracles 
of healing were reported to have been made through the use of 
the spring water, thousands of people persistently thronged to the 
grotto. In imitation of Bernadette they said the rosary with great 
devotion and fervor, and kissed the ground in penance. The 
affair seemed to be getting out of hand. 

It must be stressed that Bernadette was practical and frank by 
nature, was never known to lie, had no training in religion let 
alone meditation, and was in every way a normal, natural child, 
though backward, and handicapped by ill health and the effects 
of long-continued and serious poverty. On this ordinary child, 
however, the supernatural visions had an extraordinary effect. 
She was reticent, at first talking about them only to her family, 
and later never speaking of them except when asked to do so. So 
sacred were her meetings with this beautiful, gracious Lady that 
she instinctively wished to shield them from what might be only 
vulgar curiosity. Since they left her, as she herself asserted, ready 
to die if only she could see the Lady again, it can be imagined 
how deeply she was affected spiritually. 

From this time until she joined the novitiate of the Order of 
Charity of Nevers in 1866, at the age of twenty-two, her life was 
a martyrdom of publicity, and after that, of physical and spiritual 
suffering. When God exalts the humble and meek, he is very 
anxious that they become even more humble and meek, and he 
does not hesitate to use extreme measures to attain his ends. 

Our Lady came to enjoin prayer and penance, and to establish 
the modern world’s ‘miracle factory” as indisputable proof of the 
existence of the supernatural, the merciful love of God, and 
the holiness of his Church. But it was Bernadette she used to at- 
tain these ends. 

Pious people are often silly and emotional in their devotions, 
and Bernadette was pestered by endless streams of them. They 
venerated her, asked her blessing (“You see I wear no stole—-I 
can’t bless you”), cut pieces from her dress (“How idiotic they 
are!’’), asked over and over and over again for her account of the 
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apparitions (“I’m just a sort of show piece’), impertinently ex 
pressed doubt of her truthfulness (“Oh, the Blessed Virgin didn’t 
tell me I was to try to make people believe it”), and tried to press 
money and other gifts upon her, which she always refused (‘I’m 
not a shopkeeper’). Our Lady had told her three secrets—in 
quisitive people plagued her to reveal them. Those in authority 
humiliated her purposely, in order to save her from pride, and 
the ordinary people adulated her as if she were already a saint. 

Yet through it all she remained wonderfully humble, patient, 
and submissive, though not beyond replying with blunt wit to 
stupid or ill-mannered questioners. 

Taken in as a boarder at the hospice of the Sisters of Charity, 
so that she could learn her lessons in peace, and be cared for 
physically, she lived the normal life of any other young girl of 
fifteen or sixteen, and was not above mischievous pranks, and 
quite capable of enjoying herself vigorously at times of play. Yet 
her asthma continued to rack her, and though the sisters pro- 
tected her a good deal from importunate visitors, there was still 
a constant stream so that her studies were interrupted, her deli- 
cate body wearied, and her longing for quiet and prayer un- 
satisfied. 

The Virgin’s sorrow over sinners and plea for penance for them 
had made a deep impression on Bernadette. Already she had 
sensed her vocation to suffering. One day she was asked: ‘The 
water of the grotto cures other people—why doesn’t it cure you?” 
‘Perhaps the Blessed Virgin wants me to go on suffering.” 

It seemed that a very special grace preserved her from self- 
exaltation during these years of notoriety. One of the most touch- 
ing things about her was the way she always signed photographs, 
‘“‘p.p. Bernadette,” “Priez pour Bernadette,’ for she had a lively 
sense of her own sinfulness. By this time she had become quite 
sure of her vocation to the religious life, but there was one great 
obstacle—“‘As for me, I know nothing, and I’m not any good at 
anything.” 

When it was suggested she enter the motherhouse of the Sisters 
of Nevers, the Mother General said, without enthusiasm, “Mon- 
signor, she hasn’t the health. She would be in the infirmary all 
the time. And then, she can’t do very much.” Monsignor Forcade, 
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her sponsor, replied: “She could always scrape your carrots. I saw 
her doing it at Lourdes.” 

However, when, not long after Easter, 1866, she applied to the 
novice mistress at St. Gilgard for admission to the Order of the 
Sisters of Charity and of Christian Instruction of Nevers, she re- 
ceived an encouraging reply. 

She was still only four feet, seven inches, and though she was 
twenty-two, she looked the child of thirteen that she had been at 
the time of the visions. ‘““‘Her youth has a supernatural charm that 
it is impossible not to feel,’ wrote a priest. Yet she who looked 
so young and slight had already descended deeply into pain and 
learnt something of the mystery of redemptive suffering, by which 
the members of the mystical body pay one another’s debts. 


HER HIDDEN YEARS 


Bernadette arrived at St. Gilgard at 10 p.m. on Saturday, July 
7, 1866. 

Now began the hidden years—thirteen of them—in which she 
was sanctified, and followed her vocation to suffer, in unobtrusive 
silence and humility, heroic patience, charity, and endurance. 
How finely God chisels the soul he has chosen to perfect! There 
is no escaping his craftsman’s hand once he has set to work. And 
indeed, those on whom he has put his mark have no desire to 
escape. Their one longing is to be completely passive, that he 
may work his will in and through them, in his own way and his 
own time. 

Bernadette submitted to the chisel—and it did not spare her. 

On the day following her arrival she was ordered to give the 
full account of the apparitions to the entire convent assembled 
in the great hall. After that it was forbidden as a topic of con- 
versation. At last she was granted the privacy of her sacred mem- 
ories, for which she had longed so much. Visitors still came 
however, but not in such numbers, and her humility was most 
zealously preserved by her superiors, who deliberately and pub. 
licly humiliated her time and again. 

The novice mistress, Mother Marie-Thérése Vauzou, was in 
particular the rod which God chose to beat what remained of the 
old man, out of his chosen one. Mother Marie-Thérése was a fine 
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and noble woman in many ways, but her temperament was not 
compatible with her new novice’s. 

Above all, Bernadette always kept a certain reserve with her 
which galled the good Mother, whose will it was that the souls 
of her charges be like open books to her. An intelligent, well- 
educated aristocrat, she could not help a certain natural contempt 
for the little peasant girl. “If the Holy Virgin wished to appear 
somewhere in the world, why did she choose to appear to a coarse 
and uneducated peasant, and not to some instructed and virtuous 
person?” 

Why, indeed? God alone can answer such questions. 

One can detect the evidences of a jealousy beyond her control 
in the Mother’s attitude towards Bernadette and her treatment 
of her novice. Yet God turns all to good for those who love and 
trust him, and like Thérése in somewhat similar circumstances, 
Bernadette was later to declare: “I owe her much gratitude for 
the good she did to my soul.” Nevertheless, the young novice 
was sensitive, and she suffered greatly over the attitude of her 
superiors, though she never complained or sought to justify 
herself. 

As anticipated, her years in the convent were largely spent in 
the infirmary. In an eminently active order, she was very often 
an inactive member. When she was professed on October 30, 
1867, the Mother General said she could not be sent away from 
the mother house as she was “a little stupid who was good for 
nothing.” Bernadette agreed, and finally Mother Josephine said 
to Monsignor Forcade: “If you wish, Monsignor, we could keep 
her here out of charity and use her in some way in the infirmary. 
As she is almost always ailing that would be just the thing for 
her. To start with she could be given just the cleaning to do. 
After that she could make the injections—if we can manage to 
teach her how.” 

Bernadette was by nature practical and active, and her useless- 
ness and enforced idleness distressed her keenly. However, she 
accepted all as God’s will, entering more and more deeply into 
her own nothingness. When a visitor, expecting something ex- 
traordinary, exclaimed at the sight of her, “What! That little 
thing!”” Bernadette replied with a serene smile, “Yes, just that lit- 
tle thing, and nothing more.” 
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She had become one of those “little ones” so dear to God. She 
confided in no one, and we must piece together the pattern of 
her intense interior life as best we can from how she reacted to 
circumstances, what she did, and the little chance remarks she let 
drop. Once when she heard the wind in the poplars, she cried 
out involuntarily, “Oh, those poplars!” Poplars grew along the 
Gave near the grotto, and the soft, silken seething of the wind in 
their leaves must have been the music accompanying her hours 
of prayer there. One senses how she longed always, with the dry 
ache of the exile, for the time and place and ecstasy of the visions. 
“Tm just a broom the Blessed Virgin used, and then put back in 
its place behind the door,” she said. She accepted her role, but 
she suffered, for one who has tasted heaven can never again be 
satisfied by earth. 

She stated, “God requires victims,” and it seems certain that 
she entered to the full into that mysterious, terrifying, and sub- 
lime vocation of victimhood. A great variety of most painful ills 
racked her body—acute rheumatism, asthma with its gasping 
breathlessness, abcesses and tumors, bone infections, toothache, 
vomiting and spitting of blood, palpitation. She would cry in her 
agony, “Open my chest!” yet she never complained. She had ac- 
cepted with complete self abandonment that her work was to be 
ill, to pray, and to suffer. 





However, there were considerable periods at first when she was 
reasonably well, and during these she carried out the duties of 
infirmarian intelligently and competently. ‘The doctor placed his 
full confidence in her, and her patients found her an angel of 
comfort. She was also assistant sacristan, and proved herself an ef- 
ficient needlewoman. She was not altogether “useless” though she 
remained so in her own opinion, to the end. 

In her tiny notebook, she herself wrote, “Oh, Jesus . . . let my 
crucified heart sink forever into yours and bury itself in the 
mysterious wound made by the entry of the lance. . . . I confide 
my sights to thy heart, my grief to thy grief. . . . My soul, rejoice 
at having one trait of similarity with Jesus, to remain hidden in 
helplessness. . . . I must become a great saint. My condition is my 
obligation. . . . The more I am crucified the more I rejoice. . . 
The just man is a victim and his life a continual sacrifice. Out of 
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love for Jesus I will do violence to myself in the very smallest 
matters.” 

Where there is great love of God, there is always great suffering 
for God. Every saint has embraced the Cross not just willingly, 
but with longing and joy—but certain ones God has chosen to be 
united with his Crucified Son in a particular way. ‘These chosen 
souls lead lives of hidden immolation, lives outwardly drab, futile, 
and ordinary, but inwardly they are enriched by a mysterious 
participation with Christ in his Passion and redemptive sufferings 
for mankind. Their glory is concealed from the world, but open 
to heaven. It is only after they die that God draws back the curtain 
to reveal their full splendor. 

One would convey the wrong impression of Bernadette were 
one to present her as a figure of tragedy—on the contrary she was 
gay and cheerful, for like Thérése, she trained herself to be so, no 
matter how intensely she was suffering. She retained her native 
shrewdness and pungent wit, a gift for blunt repartee that was 
sometimes misunderstood. Still, she was delicately charitable to 
all, and very gentle with the sick when she herself was well enough 
to be their nurse. 

“What are you doing in bed, you lazy little thing?” she was 
asked one day. 

‘Why, dear Mother, I am doing my work.” 

“And what is your work?” 

“To be ill.” 

When finally, she was completely confined to bed, racked night 
and day by suffering, above all from a great tumor on her knee, 
she did indeed ‘‘work” well. Her bones were decaying in her body 
(a disease that produces pains like acute toothache), and her at- 
tacks of asthma were truly terrible, yet her only sign of distress 
was a “dull, half stifled moan.” A companion who nursed her 
described her thus—‘‘No cries. No articulate word. No impatient 
movement; but always the same groaning, spasmodic and gasp- 
ing, like the groans of a victim offering herself in willing sacri- 
fice without being able to repress her cry under the knife that is 
slaughtering her; the groaning of a will that remains steadfast and 
heroic in a failing body.” 

It is certain that at this time of greatest physical suffering, she 
was also tormented by grievous interior trials, just as Thérése was. 
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By the end of February 1879, her body was one huge sore, she 
could take scarcely any nourishment, and she was cadaverous. On 
March 28, it seemed she could not live any longer. She was given 
the last sacraments, but her martyrdom was to last another three 
weeks. She now became possessed by an incessant longing for 
death and heaven. 

Although it did not seem possible, her suffering intensified in 
the last days and hours. When at last she died, pleading pitifully, 
“Pray for me... poor sinner... poor sinner...” It could truly 
be said that with Christ she had hung upon the Cross. 


‘THE FULFILLMENT OF SUFFERING 


And so the “useless good-for-nothing” went home to the mother 
whose heavenly beauty had enchanted her so many years before. 

Her body remained strangely supple, and when it was exhumed 
in 1909, after being buried thirty years and five months, it was 
found to be incorrupt. She was beatified in 1925, and canonized 
in 1933. Pius XI said of her, “Bernadette was faithful to her 
mission, she was humble in glory, she was valiant under trial. . . 
(she had the humility of) an ignorant girl, a simple miller’s 
daughter, who possessed no other wealth than the candor of her 
exquisite soul.” 

Lourdes is one of the wonders of the Church, but it was Ber- 
nadette who began it all. Just as those miraculous spring waters 
gush up inexhaustibly from some hidden reservoir deep in the 
dark and silent earth, so the grace of God welled up in her soul, 
and overflowed upon the world. 

Caussade writes of the self-abandoned soul, “Often she does 
not know what use she is, but God knows. Men think her useless 
and appearances are in favor of this judgment; it is, however, 
none the less true that from her secret resources and by hidden 
channels she pours an infinite number of graces on persons who 
are not thinking of her and of whom she does not think.” 

This is the mission of those who are content to suffer, out of 
love for God and souls, in obscurity and silence, and Bernadette 
fulfilled her mission to perfection. 
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Current Trends 


CENTENARIES MARKED 


To commemorate the centenary of Pere Lacordaire the Feb- 
ruary, 1961, issue of La Vie Spirituelle features several articles 
on this eminent Dominican as well as his famous sermon on sub- 
mission to the Church. Pere Lacordaire is deservedly revered as 
the restorer of the Dominican Order in France (1836-1840) and 
one of the most eloquent preachers ever to speak from the pulpit 
of Notre Dame Cathedral. He died on November 21, 1861, at 
Soréze, after resigning from his post as Provincial. 

This year also marks the sixth centenary of the death of John 
Tauler (1361), one of the most outstanding of all the German 
mystics. To mark this event, the B. Herder Book Company is 
publishing a volume of Tauler’s sermons, entitled Spiritual Con- 
ferences, in the Cross and Crown Series of Spirituality. 


THE LAy VOCATION 


Among the numerous interesting problems posed by ascetical 
and mystical theology, the question of the lay vocation is receiv- 
ing an increasing amount of attention from theologians. Ever 
since the days of Pope Pius X, the Holy See has issued repeated 
urgent requests for a greater participation of the laity in the 
Church’s hierarchical activity. Today, with the acute dangers 
threatening the Church in Latin America and in countries which 
are threatened by or already dominated by atheistic Commun- 
ism, Pope John XXIII has spelled out in detail the specific needs 
of Catholic Action and the areas of the world which are in des- 
perate need of lay apostles. 
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CURRENT TRENDS 


It is not surprising, therefore, that theologians have been stirred 
to investigate more profoundly the three aspects of the lay voca- 
tion which up to this time have not been defined with theological 
precision: the role of the laity in the Church, the nature of the 
spirituality of the laity, and the extent of the lay apostolate. ‘The 
following excerpts from current books and articles will serve as 
a demonstration of the ardor with which some theologians have 
undertaken this task. 


Is it all very well to say that the layman is not a second class citizen 
but it is not easy to see how he can play anything but a secondary role 
in the Church. . . . If the layman cannot exercise the role of a mature, 
responsible individual in the Church, he will be all the more inclined 
to attribute importance to the things he does outside the Church. .. . 

In brief there is the larger problem of direct hierarchical control over 
the actions of the layman. It is certainly no solution of the problem to 
admit such control over the private life of the layman but to deny such 
control over the actions of the layman “as citizen and officeholder.” And 
even on a lesser plane, can we really distinguish in theory between the 
layman’s role in the life of the parish and his role in the downtown world 
of commerce and finance? As an immediate working hypothesis this may 
be useful enough, but in theory such a line of demarcation between the 
Church and the world, between the sphere of clerical responsibility and 
that of lay responsibility has too many loose ends for comfort and in 
fact savors rather unpleasantly of the old Lutheran notion of the “two 
realms.” 

Actually there is one way out of this impasse which has not been really 
explored. The present writer confesses his own inability to spell it out 
in detail but there is one jarringly false note in much discussion of the 
lay vocation which ought to serve as a clue. This is the persistent tenden- 
cy to equate the monastic and clerical vocations. . . . We should realize 
that the secular priest is not committed to the same kind of other-world- 
liness as the monk. Even when he is committed to celibacy (as in the 
West) he cannot practice poverty in the fashion made possible by the 
vow of poverty, nor is he called upon to practice that kind of detach- 
ment with regard to his work that St. Ignatius Loyola required of the 
members of his Order. . . . When therefore we attempt to carve out a 
sphere of lay autonomy by contrasting a lay antithesis to a monastic 
thesis we are in fact setting up a false dichotomy. If we insist that the 
layman is not merely a pale copy of the priest, we should also be pre- 
pared to admit that the priest is not merely a pale copy of the monk.* 
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By divine will the Church was constituted as an unequal society. It 
was to be formed of two clearly differentiated groups: clergy and laity. 
The function of the former is to preside, teach, and govern; that of the 
latter, to obey, respect, and be submissive in everything presented by 
superiors that is related to the purpose of that same spiritual society. 
. .. This hierarchy or diversity of dignities or powers in their funda- 
mental grades have been established by Christ himself, the founder of 
this society. The supplementary grades and final subdivisions were sub- 
sequently determined by the Church itself by virtue of the power it had 
received from Jesus Christ for that purpose. . . . Between clergy and 
laity there is another category of persons, to which both can belong, that 
of the religious. . . . Whether religious can or cannot be clerics is unim- 
portant for the essence of the religious state, but in either case they re- 
main separated from the world and the lay state, which they renounce 
and abandon by profession.” 


Now in the body of the Church, the laity do not have merely a supple- 
mentary role, nor an accidental responsibility (because of a shortage of 
priests, for example) but an essential role. This is clear theological doc- 
trine: all the members are responsible in solidarity for the mystery of 
Christ, lived by the whole Church community. . . . Yet this fact has not 
received its full canonical embodiment: the organization of the Church 
is centered entirely on the clergy and even more especially on the hier- 
archy. In canon law the very definition of the layman is given in nega- 
tive terms. And in practice the laity have a passive concept of their own 
membership. . . 

The situation clearly carries with it grave dangers. It is important 
therefore to rethink the question of the role of the laity in the Church, 
taking into account the level of their education and the responsibilities 
that should normally be theirs. .. . In a word, there must be a real flow 
of ideas between lay people, parish priests, and the hierarchy. The greater 
part of reforms important to the Church have been brought about by 
people outside the hierarchy.* 


Since the middle of the nineteenth century the term [lay person] has 
swung from something like “free-thinker” by way of “anti-clerical” to 
“non-cleric” and “non-religious” (in the sense of one who is not a monk 
or nun). ... The sense attached to the term lay person in theology 
derives very clearly from Scripture. When the canon law uses the term 
“laicus,” a lay person, in the sense of “christifidelis,” i.e., one who be- 
lieves, this has a remote basis in the Scriptures themselves. . . . Going 
on to the word “laikos,” from which the words “laicus,” “lay person,” 
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are derived: this signifies in profane Greek usage a member of the com- 
mon class, belonging to the people but set apart from the leaders of the 
people. We do not find the word in this sense either in the Scripture or 
in the Septuagint, the Greek translation used by the Jews; but it is 
found in a few ancient Greek translations of the Old Testament. The 
sense in which it is used is important. Lazkos, lay, signifies here the 
profane or unsanctified, that is, what is not consecrated to the worship 
of God. In contrast to the loaves of proposition, ordinary bread, which 
is not reserved for worship, is called simply “lay bread.” Likewise, the 
area of the Temple is “sacred” while outside the Temple is “lay.” This 
distinction between “sacred” and “lay” again applies only to things 
within the people of God. But in early Christian writings this word is 
soon transferred to persons (see Clement of Rome), and so there appears 
the distinction between the terms “klerikos” and “laikos” or lay person 
within the community of the Church. 

If we bring all these points together we gain the following result. 
A lay person is (1) a member of the people of God assembled in the 
Church, (2) but in this community of the Church he is set apart from 
the hierarchy, being attached to a distinct group, (3) on the side of the 
laity this separation implies a reference to the profane, to that, namely, 
which is not directly connected with the mystery of Church worship. 
With these data we are already in a position to say that Christian 
semantics, leading us to the significance of the term “lay person,” suggests 
that the laity is characterized both by its membership in the Church 
and by its relation to secular affairs... . The layman in the Church is 
a Christian, a member of the Church, the people of God, the kingdom 
of God on earth, for which he, too, bears a personal responsibility. 
Christ’s command: “Be ye perfect as also your heavenly Father is perfect” 
(Matt. 5:48) is directed to all men: pope, bishops, priests, religious, and 
laity. . . . In addition, the Christian life or membership of the com- 
munity of the Church does not consist only in a personal relationship 
with God in Christ Jesus; it is at the same time, by the very fact, and 
within this dialogue with the living God, essentially apostolic. We are 
not meant just to live in the kingdom of God; we have imposed on us 
the task of extending the kingdom. This must not be misunderstood. As 
a lay member of the Church, as one, that is, who does not belong to the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy, the believer has a part in the apostolate or mis- 
sion of the Church, but not in the mission or apostolate of the hierarchy. 
Looked at under the aspect of apostolate, the Church is a community 
with an apostolic mission, with which, however, is to be found a priestly 
or “authoritative” form of apostolate side by side with a lay form of 
mission. Each of these is a particular form or manifestation of the single 
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apostolate of the whole Church. The distinction between these two forms 
is a consequence of the distinction, established by Christ Himself, be- 
tween the clergy and the laity. This distinction between two forms of the 
apostolate is, therefore, itself of divine origin. Consequently, the line of 
demarcation between the two in the Church cannot be permitted to be- 
come indistinct. Recognition of the role played by the laity in the Church 
can never, therefore, acquire the sense that the layman is now to have 
a part in what formerly pertained exclusively to the clergy. 

This orientation towards secular affairs, what I may briefly call “sec- 
ular involvement,” is the foundation on which rests the specific char- 
acter of lay spirituality and of the lay apostolate in the Church. It implies 
that the layman also sanctifies himself precisely in this secular involve- 
ment, and that his apostolic activity is carried on first and foremost 
through this secular involvement. A mother is a Christian as the mother 
of a family, a father as a father, a teacher as a teacher, and so on. By 
making his contribution to the work of the world, by cooperating, each 
in his own place, in the political, social, and economic organizations of 
temporal society, as tradesman, scientist or intellectual, the Christian lay- 
man places himself in a personal relationship with God. . . 

We must accept fully the consequences of this lay spirituality. This 
growth of awareness demands a certain realignment of mentality also on 
the part of clerics. Insight into the specific role of the layman is not 
sufficient. It is said easily enough that the layman must assume more 
responsibility, but from the moment that laymen actually do this and 
put forward an opinion quite different from one held by the clergy the 
alarm bell is sounded in parish and religious houses. In the light of lay 
experience certain new emphases will sometimes be laid, perhaps even 
certain aspects in the faith will be brought to light which formerly were 
not wholly apparent to the clergy with their specifically clerical experi- 
ence... . It is naturally true that, by reason of the still brief history of 
Christian self-awareness of the laymen in the Church, the laity do not 
yet know exactly where the limits of their active function in the Church 
lie. I should say: they do not know this because the theologians them- 
selves do not yet properly know it and because this whole new experience 
has not yet been fully thought out on the theological level. In these cir- 
cumstances it need not surprise us if the layman, conscious that he holds 
his own place and significance in the Church, will sometimes here and 
there act as though he were the vicar and the successor, perhaps not of 
Peter, but at least of Paul, the unruly one.* 


For those who are interested in pursuing this study further, 
we would suggest Lay People in the Church, by Father Yves Con- 
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gar, O.P. (The Newman Press); Contemplative Life in the 
World, by A. M. Goichon, T.O.P. (B. Herder Book Co.); “New- 
man on the Laity,” by Father Stephen Dessain, Cong. Orat., in 
Life of the Spirit, August-September, 1961; “Modern Spiritual- 
ity,’ by Father M. C. D’Arcy, S.J. in The Way, January, 1961; 
“Forming Lay Leaders,’ by Father Joseph McGlade, in The 
Furrow, July, 1961; “Spiritual Life and the Lay Apostolate,” by 
Dr. John C. Wu, “Lay People in the Church,” by A. P. Camp- 
bell, and “The Church Militant Mobilizing,” by Father Cyril, 
O.C.D., in Spiritual Life, June, 1961; “A Spirituality of Action,” 
by Father Louis J. Putz, C.S.C., and “Freedom of the Laity,” by 
Father Augustine-Pierre Leonard, O.P., in Perspectives, July- 
August, 1961. For those who read Spanish, Teologia Espiritual 
carried a continuing discussion of lay spirituality through 1959, 
conducted by Father Emilio Sauras, O.P., of Valencia, and Father 
Alvaro Huerga, O.P., of the Angelicum in Rome. 


JORDAN AUMANN, O.P. 


NOTES 

1 James Maguire, “A Paradox: An Authentically Lay Vocation,” Perspectives, 
May-June, 1961. 

2 Arthur Alonso, O.P., Catholic Action and the Laity, (St. Louis: B. Herder 
Book Co., 1961), pp. 20-23, passim. 

3 Gaston Deurinck, ‘Les Laics et L’Autorité dans L’Eglise,” La Revue Nouvelle, 
XXXIII, no. 4 (Avril, 1961), pp. 356-364, as summarized in Perspectives, 
May-June, 1961. 

+ From an article by Father E. H. Schillebeeckx, O.P., which originally appeared 
in Tijdschrift voor Geestlijk Leven and was translated by Father Colman 
O'Neill, O.P., for Doctrine and Life (July and August, 1961) under the title: 
“The Layman in the Church.” 
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SANCTIFIED IN TRUTH. By Leo Trese. Sheed and Ward, 183 pages, 
$3.50. 


“Relax, Father, relax” is Father Trese’s advice first and last, in his 
latest book. It contains brief five-minute meditations, designed to be read 
at one sitting. This is Father Trese’s application of St. Paul’s reminder 
of the diversity of graces. “Now there are varieties of gifts . . . and there 
are varieties of ministries . . . and there are varieties of workings. . . . 
But all these things are the work of one and the same Spirit, who divides 
to everyone according as he will” (I Cor. 12:4-11). 

Sanctified in Truth is addressed to one of the great problems of the 
priesthood—what the author calls the noonday devil of discouragement 
and incipient despair. It is one of the paradoxes of the priesthood that 
men who above all others should be filled with hope and tranquillity, 
with happiness and confidence, are so easily prone to become discouraged. 
It is not the discouragement of despair, but a kind of daily and accepted 
undertone to life. It takes the form of vague dissatisfaction, anxiety, and 
insecurity. 

No one solution can solve so great a problem, but “Relax, Father, 
relax” is based on a very fundamental answer. Many priests never recon- 
cile themselves to an acceptance of their own limitations. We must learn 
to live with ourselves as we are—both in the natural and in the super- 
natural order. We have real limitations both in regard to our priestly 
work and our spiritual life, and we must accept them—or we shall never 
find interior peace. 

At first glance it seems we are being given a spiritual pat on the back 
and encouraged to be content with our mediocrity—always a danger in 
books of encouragement. However, as we follow the spelling out in suc- 
ceeding chapters the “middle course of doing our reasonable best and 
leaving the rest to God,” we see the priestly ideal unfold before us. 
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Father Trese’s style as always is quite a delight, pleasantly conversa- 
tional. The meditations are all practical, beginning usually with a story 
or example which the priest will recognize as part of his own experience, 
and ending with a most practical resolution. Perhaps the very interest 
on the meditations is their greatest weakness—they leave little for us to 
add except a firm nod of assent. At times one must remember that this 
is a book to be used for meditation, not merely to be read. 

We cannot however agree with the advice in the last chapter that good 
spiritual reading is the same as meditation—there is more than a differ- 
ence in expression here. It is true that meditation according to a so-called 
system can be quite artificial and meaningless, but meditation is the life- 
blood of the spiritual life, and spiritual reading is not a sufficient sub- 
stitute. Meditation, whatever else it might be, is the contemplation of 
some fact of faith or some attitude in my soul, and then addressing on 
that account fervent prayer to God. Spiritual reading may be a helpful 
beginning, but can be no more. 

In his attempt to spell out the ideals in a very practical way, Father 
Trese creates a picture of the American priesthood as a thing spiritually 
dwarfed. No doubt many have stood before the ideals and wandered 
away discouraged, but these ideals are the great glory of the priesthood, 
the source of all our hope, and we must keep them always before us— 
we are called to be great saints, saints in the priesthood of Jesus Christ. 

In the final chapter the author says that this will be his last book. If 
this is so, it would be a source of great regret to his fellow-priests. 


REGINALD DouHeErty, O.P. 


SPIRITUAL DIRECTION. By Pascal P. Parente. St. Paul Publica- 
tions, 152 pages, $3.50. 


The Masters of the spiritual life have consistently decried the paucity 
of competent spiritual directors. Monsignor Parente in this small volume 
expresses the same dissatisfaction with the present crop of directors, and 
hopes that his book will make some contribution to ameliorating that sad 
condition. Actually this book seems to be intended for clerical consump- 
tion, as it presents the historical background on many of the points raised, 
and will probably answer more questions for the director than for the 
directee. Yet the latter is not excluded, for advice is offered on how to 
go about choosing a spiritual director. 

After the usual division of direction into pastoral, sacramental and 
personal spiritual direction, the author concentrating on the personal 
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type discusses the nature and necessity of spiritual direction and the 
duties of the spiritual director. In a third section there are appended 
(really without too much relevance) forty pages of ready references on 
spiritual topics. Here the reader can discover that hair shirts are either 
of the chest protector, girdle, or waistcoat type, and that temperament 
is the sum total of all inclinations and dispositions we are born with. 


In the first section the role of spiritual direction in the divine economy 
is discussed, the necessity and utility of direction, and other controverted 
questions such as the authority of the spiritual director, whether he must 
be a priest, what qualities he should possess, spiritual friendships, defects 
to be avoided both by director and directee, and finally how to go about 
choosing a spiritual director. The second section is concerned with the 
knowledge the spiritual director should have, and with his duty to in- 
struct and encourage. In this section he also treats the discernment of 
spirits, symptoms of abnormal mental conditions, and finally problems 
concerning the discernment of vocation. 

The brevity with which many of these subjects are treated leaves a 
certain amount of confusion in the mind of the reader. For example on 
page 28, the author writes: “In conclusion, the utility of spiritual direc- 
tion is absolute, because of the merit of obedience, which is always 
there ... ,” while on page 34 he writes: “His (the director’s) authority 
is more that of a father than a superior.” He concludes that just as 
every child owes obedience to his father, so too the directee owes obedi- 
ence to his spiritual father. Spiritual directors are then informed that 
they should not regard themselves as legitimate superiors of those whose 
souls they direct. Admitted that the problem is an intricate one, let us 
say that Monsignor Parente has done little to solve it. A more common 
conclusion in this matter is that the office of spiritual director as such 
has attached to it no authority which requires the strict exercise of the 
virtue of obedience. 

On many of the subjects treated, the author has appended historical 
explanations drawn from the documents of the early Church, which in 
a sense recommend the book from a speculative rather than a practical 
point of view. Practically speaking, statements such as “True mysticism 
implies direct divine action on the soul in a most unmistakable way” 
(page 74) combined with “Fears, doubts, and uncertainty trouble the soul 
even in the case of authentic mystical experience . . . yet the soul i 
always given an unmistakable evidence of the divine presence” (page 75 
are bound to be confusing as a norm of recognizing true mysticism. The 
author still thinks that it is rather strange to speak about a normal way 
of spiritual perfection, especially when this so-called normal way for all 
without distinction, is said to be the way of infused contemplation. 
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In summary, the principal contribution of this book to the field of 
spiritual direction will be found in the historical explanations of spiritual 
direction as found in the early Church. On most of the points, the treat- 
ment found in manuals of ascetical and mystical theology (e.g., that of 
de Guibert) is at least equally thorough. However, he has gathered to- 
gether the scattered principles and rules of spiritual direction in order 
to give a more complete and systematic presentation of the subject, thus 
giving a much desired practical manual to both those who guide and 
those who are guided to salvation and perfection. 


James R. Guus, O.P. 


THOUGHTS IN SOLITUDE. By Thomas Merton. Dell Publishing 
10., 160 pages, $0.50. 


This paperbound reprint by America’s most talked of Trappist writer 
is, according to the cover blurb, ‘fa book that is both about meditation 
and a meditation in itself.” “About meditation” is the more accurate 
phrase. Obviously the fruit of considerable prayer and reflection, this 
book derives much of its inspiration from Max Picard’s remarkable 
World of Silence, though hardly comparable to it. For one thing, 
Thoughts in Solitude is a series of concise essays on the contemplative 
life, while Picard’s book was a richly imaginative phenomenological study 
of silence. Secondly, Merton lacks the Swiss thinker’s eloquence and 
intensity of poetic verse. 

Merton’s prose still suffers from the same deficiencies that marked his 
earlier Seeds of Contemplation: a too conscious effort to sound aphoristic, 
and a disappointing lack of color. The vigor and fire that characterize 
the best spiritual writing are missing. Still, a man who knows as much 
concerning the contemplative life as Thomas Merton and is as articulate 
as he, is unlikely to say much about it that is not worth hearing. In this 
book he has written clearly and sensibly about such things as self-conquest, 
gratitude, humility, solitude, prayer, and poverty, and readers who en- 
joyed his earlier spiritual books will like this one as well. 


Hitary FREEMAN, O.P. 


BITTER WATERS. By Charles Hugo Doyle. P. J. Kenedy and Sons, 
175 pages, $3.95. 


Monsignor Doyle sees the call to the priesthood or religious life as 
another Exodus. Men and women who set out in search of’ perfection 
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according to the evangelical counsels must, like the Israelites of old, 
suffer much aridity of spirit and drink the bitter waters of tribulation 
before they reach the promised land. If they are not to languish on the 
way, they must at all costs cling to their vows and submit to the purify- 
ing influence of the trials God sends them. This book is meant to give 
them encouragement and help. 

Bitter Waters is written in an easy, unpretentious style that makes it 
suitable for private or for community reading. In writing of the trials 
attached to the priestly or religious life the author draws heavily on the 
Scriptures, notably the Old Testament. His book contains, among other 
things, a wealth of sayings of the saints and illustrations based on inci- 
dents in their lives. Monsignor Doyle emphasizes the need for today’s 
religious to wage continual war against worldliness, and he has some 
pointed things to say about such snares of the devil as excessive desire 
for travel, overindulgence in television watching, inordinate attachment 
to one’s family, and the virtual disappearance of silence from many 
religious houses. 

Though Bitter Waters is intended primarily for priests and religious, 
there is much in it that could be read with profit by anyone. The kinds 
of trials it deals with—false accusations, friendships betrayed, temptation, 
aridity, desolation and neglect—are the lot of all, religious or lay, who 
would follow in the footsteps of the Master who, for our consolation as 
well as for our redemption, underwent them before us. 


Hivary FREEMAN, O.P. 


THE LINEN BANDS. By Raymond Roseliep. The Newman Press, 
65 pages, $3.50. 


The strips of linen binding priestly hands in ordination can be painful; 
often with the passing of time their pain intensifies. It is natural that 
this be so, for they are sacrificial ties for priest and people with their 
eternal High Priest. 

Through his poetry Father Roseliep helps us to understand those 
bindings, their pain, and the liberating bondage which results for men. 
He can say, as does the speaker in “A Short Letter to Dr. Johnson,” 
“T do not mean to turn a foppish line or preach.” Rather he suggests in 
the very first poem: “It would be poetry to open up / my store of feel- 
ings.” Not a mere collection of emotions in verse, nor the propaganda 
of a religious rimester, this book is poetry. It is the work of an artist so 
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able to involve us that we come to be “hardly once removed from love 
and awe.” 

We leave to John Logan and his splendid preface the task of tracing 
the centuries-old tradition of priest-poet from Augustine, to John of the 
Cross, and indeed to Raymond Roseliep. We also leave to Mr. Logan 
a critic’s praise for accomplished artistry. And we turn instead to the 
world of this poet. . 

It is a world made up to great extent of college men; one consequence 
of his linen bands is that he teaches men and learns from them as well: 


Each time I watch a young man pray, then go, 
my facile breath grows audible and tight, 
and mind re-girds the will with strips of white 
that have the burning quality of snow. 


Of these students Father Roseliep can say: “They show—no, give—a 
soul.” They give a soul to him and us because Father Roseliep is the 
poet that he is. 

But others people his world, too. A dying nun; a contemporary poet; 
a brother, father, or mother who are almost ours; a youngster carrying 
berry buckets who is “a son is a boy is an ocean of wine stored in soils 
of his loving”; a hospital patient in a night of pain; a ragman, trans- 
figured; a scissors grinder; the young, in and out of love. 

The larger world of “the arts” and “the spirit” is seen to have relevance 
to the lives of these people. Poets from Shakespeare to Frost or Cum- 
mings; artists, painters particularly, from Michelangelo to Picasso; saints 
from Isaias and David to Thomas Aquinas and Joan—all these become 
a part of today’s world. 

Daring thus to relate the world of humanism and Christian thought 
with the world of the moment, poet and reader both acknowledge that 
“roots lead down and burn.” For example, in “Man at a Picasso Exhibit,” 
a nun explains to her class the beauty of creativity that God and artist 
share in the making of a human body. Well aware that “the poet’s sub- 
limation is a joke” if based only on wishfulness, this poet faces the rela- 
tionship of flesh to spirit with a burning sensitivity and an acceptance 
of the command which also challenges us: 


Go walk the fibre taut as truth 
and pity all the bobbie frosts enroute 
on thinner rope. Yours is the absolute. 


We share, in The Linen Bands, what seems to be an exciting advance 
of spirituality and of poetic accomplishment alike. The vital discovery 
of God in life, the necessarily ensuing struggle, the final “I have sur- 
rendered, God (who / would not to your tameless cry?”—these uncage 
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for us “from the brain’s own shelter the lion / out of the house of 
Juda roaring.” 

“Song of Dust,” the final poem, is based on several questions from the 
Summa theologiae. There the poet writes of the finality of another life. 
But even there he does not pose a disembodied stance. Nor should he. 
The whole man will at last be transformed, “When skin refracts the 
dazzling gem / and glory of my reckoning.” 

We congratulate the Newman Press for venturing into the supposedly 
unsupportable, for publishing in beautiful hardback edition a poet of 
promise, whose theme is man, living man, bound to God. We hope our 
readers will expose the old lie: Catholic poetry cannot be good, and 
catholic, and also self-supporting. 

DanteEL Rocers 


THE FOUR LOVES. By C. S. Lewis. Harcourt, Brace & Co., 192 pages, 
$3.75. 


Human love is an intoxicating subject and many a writer under its 
influence has betrayed himself in pages of giddy and extravagant non- 
sense. C. S. Lewis however, is one who can indulge himself in it and 
preserve his critical sense in spite of it: an unembarrassed blend of 
sobriety and conviviality. The Four Loves is an extended essay in which 
he examines the varieties of love, in their excess and in their weakness, 
in their shame and in their glory. 

Mr. Lewis keeps a clear eye for distinctions. We might expect him to 
discern the difference between need-love and gift-love, and perhaps even 
to recognize the love which needs to give. But when he neatly describes 
love as a static image of God in man and as a dynamic approach to God, 
we appreciate his uncommon ability to keep things in focus. He sets the 
course of his book by placing two statements in balance: St. John’s 
saying that God is love, and M. de Rougemont’s claim that love begins 
to be a demon the moment it becomes a god. He then traverses the 
varieties of love—love of country, nature, animals, love of affection, 
friendship, sexual love—maintaining this balance with confidence and 
delicacy, showing that loves which usurp divinity do not remain loves, 
but become “complicated forms of hatred.” His survey culminates in 
the final chapter where he discusses the salvation and transformation of 
all loves in the love of God. 

The temptation to quote this book must be denied. Mr. Lewis is at 
his best, not so much in epigrammatic high points, as in full pages of 
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sustained wisdom, insight, and startlingly acute description. Throughout, 
his humor is sure proof of a healthy equilibrium. And it is a full-bodied 
humor that he advocates when he squelches the morbid seriousness that 
turns affection into sentimentality and sexual love into eroticism. Basical- 
ly, it is his intimate acquaintance with the whole man which gives Mr. 
Lewis’s observations their value. From his wide experience in literature, 
very probably, and certainly from the richness of his own associations, he 
has a sympathetic appreciation of the varied faces of human nature 
awkward, ardent, stubborn, noble, vulnerable human nature. And, giving 
structure and proper perspective to his whole outlook, are his Christian 
faith and theology. 





This book can be recommended as a supplement to standard spiritual 
treatises. If grace perfects nature, it behooves us to inspect our nature 
with a canny and critical eye. It is precisely the homely areas of affec- 
tionate attachment, friendship, and sexuality, which await organization 
and transformation in charity. Mr. Lewis can help us span the gap be- 
tween reading the theory of spirituality and applying it. 


Joun-Baptist Gertacn, O.P. 


THE LOVE OF LEARNING AND THE DESIRE FOR GOD. By 
Dom Jean Leclercq, O.S.B., translated by Catharine Misrahi. Fordham 
University Press, 1961, 415 pages, $5.50. 


Dom Leclercq already has an eminent reputation among European 
medievalists as an outstanding authority on monastic literature between 
A.D. 700 and 1200. The author has brought to light, perhaps more 
than any other contemporary, the status of learning in the “Dark Ages” 
of Christianity. The ten chapters and epilogue comprising the present 
volume represent a series of lectures given to young monks at the Insti- 
tute of Monastic Studies at San Anselmo, Rome, during the winter of 
1955-56; the lectures were designed to give them some appreciation of 
the vast riches of their monastic tradition. 

The fundamental thesis developed by Dom Leclercq is that, historically 
at least, there is a true monastic theology distinct from scholasticism. 
This distinction can best be seen when monastic theology was at its 
height, “having reached its culmination,” that is to say, in the twelfth 
century. It was also in the twelfth century that monastic theology clashed 
most violently with the dialectical excesses of the Friihscholastik. Unlike 
scholastic theology, monastic theology is not cold and impersonal but 
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mystical and experiential; “it is not oriented toward learning but to- 
ward spirituality” (p. 6). Entirely biblical in content and contemplative in 
form, it is directed to the goal of monastic life: the search for God. “The 
monks speak in images and comparisons borrowed from the Bible and 
which possess both a richness and an obscurity in keeping with the mys- 
tery to be expressed” (p. 246). Monastic theology, in fact, is the fruit 
of monastic grammar and spirituality. In order to read the Bible and the 
Fathers, the monks had to cultivate grammar, that is, a true love of let- 
ters. Such a cultivation assured the continuity of medieval monastic 
culture with the patristic age, its monastic ideal, its respect for the clas- 
sics, and its biblical spirituality. This love of letters (grammar) molded 
the spirituality of the monk, just as monastic spirituality transformed the 
Latinity and classics of pagan antiquity. The result of this continual, 
personal meditating on the Scriptures and this burning desire for God 
was thus a theology “closely related to the monastic experience which is, 
simply, a life of faith led in the monastery” (p. 6). Its terminology is, 
like the Bible’s, essentially poetic; its language is consistently more literary 
than that of the Schools. The hostile attitude of the monks, particularly 
of St. Bernard and William of St. Thierry, toward “the profane novelties 
of words,” then developing in the Schools, was “dictated by their distrust 
of the abuses of dialectics” (p. 252). As Nicholas of Clairvaux expressed 
it, “He who has set limits to all things cannot be imprisoned within the 
limits of dialectics” (Sermo in Nativ., II, 7, PL 184, 837). 

Some, perhaps, may object to Dom Leclercq’s thesis because St. Anselm 
of Canterbury, Peter Abelard, Thierry of Chartres, and other luminaries 
of the Friihscholastik were in fact monks. They may even note that the 
spiritual doctrine of Hugh of St. Victor, Richard, and other Victorines 
is at least comparable to that of the monks. But these objections, I think, 
would confuse the issue and lose the historical reality of a spirit, a men- 
tality, a culture proper to the monasteries of the early Middle Ages. The 
monastic milieu was not fertile soil for scholastic speculation and the 
scientific method. It was precisely against Abelard the Schoolman 
(though he was a monk) that St. Bernard could say, “Peter Abelard 
seeks to deprive Christian faith of all merit, when he imagines that the 
nature of God can be understood by human reason” (Epist. 191, PL 
182, 357). When all is said and done, we will have to admit the reality 
of a monastic theology, a theology nurtured on the love of letters and 
the desire for God. 

There are, however, two important points which Dom Leclercq has 
not sufficiently clarified for American readers: (1) the ultimate reason 
for the distinction between monastic and scholastic theology, and (2) 
the precise relation between these two. 
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As to the first, the author apparently suggests three causes leading to 
the distinction of monastic from scholastic theology. The milieu of cathe- 
dral cities in which scholasticism developed differed from that of the 
monastery (p. 237). Further, this corresponds to the differences between 
two states of life: the state of Christian life in the world and the state of 
Christian life in the monastery (p. 240). Finally, there are two reasons 
to account for the monastic orientation toward tradition rather than 
toward the pursuit of new problems and solutions: the antiquity of 
monastic life and the humility which St. Benedict had established as the 
first degree of obedience (p. 248). It seems to me, however, that these 
undeniable reasons do not go far enough. Ultimately one must recognize 
that monks, as such, are not clerics, and that the schoolmen were canon- 
ically constituted clerics. St. Isidore of Seville, for example, made a defi- 
nite distinction between the training of the monk and the education of 
the priest. As far as the former was concerned, his views are consistent 
with those of Cassian and St. Gregory the Great; but the instruction of 
the clergy was quite a different matter. Gregory’s condemnation of sec- 
ular learning, which was repeated by medieval canonists, applied to the 
training of a monk. Clerics, on the other hand, were expected to have 
the theological knowledge required for clerical functions, preaching, and 
the care of souls. This knowledge they acquired largely in the bishop’s 
household and in the schools associated with the cathedral. 

As to the second point, the precise relation between these two theol- 
ogies, a certain amount of clarification seems to be necessary. Dom 
Leclercq frequently insists that there must exist only one theology, just 
as there is one Church, one faith, one Scripture, and one authority 
(pp. 236, 269, 277). Consequently the two approaches cannot be really 
distinct theologies, but only complementary aspects of one reality. “Mo- 
nastic theology is, in a way, a spiritual theology which completes specula- 
tive theology; it is the latter’s completion, and fulfillment” (p. 279). The 
monastic life of contemplation “is the additional value which is super- 
imposed on the scientific method” (p. 262) This is, undoubtedly, the 
correct interpretation for twentieth century monasticism wherein the 
training of priests for the apostolate is involved. But one wonders whether 
this interpretation can really be verified for twelfth century monasticism. 


One final point, a minor one, should be noted. It comes as a surprise 
that the eminent author should appeal to the Victorines in support of 
his thesis (pp. 4, 237, 391 etc.). The canons regular of St. Victor were 
certainly not monks. They were unique at Paris in being both scholares 
and claustrales. The gulf which had opened between monks and scholars 
was filled by the canons regular who, as Beryl Smalley expresses it, 
“courageously refused to admit the dilemma.” As clerics, they equaled 
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the speculations of the secular schoolmen, at least in the days of Hugh, 
Richard, and Andrew; as cloistered religious, they strove for union with 
God in mystical contemplation, as did the monks. Their type of life and 
approach to the divine mysteries must be considered distinct from those 
of the monk and the secular cleric. 

Dom Leclercq has performed a great service to the non-specialist in 
bringing the fruits of his research to the general public. The excellence 
of the translation and edition, as well as the care in publication, are a 
tribute to Dom Leclercq and the English-speaking public. 


James A. WEISHEIPL, O.P. 


THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN IN PARABLES. By Franz M. Mosch- 
ner. Translated by David Heimann. B. Herder Book Co., 326 pages, $4.75. 


Thirty-three pages of belabored introductory notes explain the essence, 
the beginning, the winning, the place, and the portrayal of the kingdom 
of heaven. A meditative commentary on twenty-six parables, (each par- 
able constituting a chapter), forms the backbone of the book. Fifteen 
of the parables are from Matthew, six from Luke, four from John, and 
one from Mark. A few would not be labeled parables by biblical scholars. 
The Confraternity of Christian Doctrine text is used throughout. 

The aim of the author is “to help make contemplation fruitful . . 
piety is its purpose, and not a scientific examination or even a summary 
of the results of scientific inquiry.” A reader searching for examples of 
form criticism or the latest interpretations should not pick up the book. 
In the opinion of the reviewer this book is tailor-made for those learning 
how to meditate and who know almost nothing about the parables. This 
applies mostly to religious novices and to some laymen. Hence, gratitude 
is due the author because beginners usually find meditation books too 
compact. This book takes nothing for granted. The parable is explained 
at great length. Many “perhaps” examples help the reader to imagine 
the scenes, e.g., in the parable of the lost sheep the author describes 
several possibilities on how the sheep got lost. These detailed scenes do 
not reveal an intimate knowledge of Jewish custorns and places as does 
Prat’s Jesus Christ. Nevertheless, the exegesis is usually traditionally cor- 
rect. 

Among the abundant spiritual applications some are close to and oth- 
ers remote from the meaning of the parable itself. An example of a 
remote application may be read in the parable of the prodigal son where 
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sinning is given the meaning of “going to a foreign land.” Often the 
applications deal with the Church. Scriptural texts, other than those of 
the parables, are cited as commentaries on the parable in question. 

The reader learns at the beginning of each chapter how the author 
has clustered the few preceding parables. They are arranged according 
to content such as the sociological parables, the guilt parables, and so 
forth. This does not prevent each parable from forming an independent 
meditation. Some are very short and others very long. 

Love is the theme of the book and “the essential feature of the king- 
dom of God.” This leitmotiv weaves in and out of the book with warm 
spontaneity. It is indicative of the long years the author devoted to the 
meditation of these parables. Love has left its indelible seal on the mind 
of the author. Chapter four, “Simon as Head” (pp. 53-59), is the most 
fruitful section on love and probably constitutes the pearl of the entire 
book. 

The translation is generally serene and unsophisticated. Very few 
passages are gauchely translated. 

The references to the parables are found only at the beginning of 
each chapter. Could they not have been inserted in the table of contents? 
The present writer learned from experience that a reading of the entire 
parable from his Bible facilitated the understanding of the author’s expla- 
nations. 

Joseru A. Grispino, S.M. 


SEEKING THE KINGDOM: A GUIDE TO CHRISTIAN LIVING. 
Edited by Reginald Masterson, O.P. B. Herder Book Co., 306 pages, 
$5.25. 


It is understandable that members of Christ’s mystical body should 
desire direction in the development of a spiritual life suited to the diverse 
roles they play in the body. So there are complaints that too many spirit- 
ual books are patterned on the requirements of priestly or religious spir- 
ituality; there are calls for a lay spirituality, an apostolic spirituality, a 
conjugal spirituality. While no one can accuse Seeking the Kingdom of 
presenting a clerical or cloistral spirituality, it wisely confines itself to 
the basic verities of the Christian spiritual life. Certainly, there is need 
for special applications to various areas of life and activity; yet it is 
equally important to be reminded that Christian spirituality in all its 
forms and thrilling variety is fundamentally the same—a sharing in the 
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life of the triune God, a conformity to Christ, a response to the prompt- 
ings of the Spirit. 

All the material of the volume orginally appeared as a series of articles 
in this review and was prepared by different authors. That it escapes 
the usual pitfalls of such a venture is a tribute to whoever laid out the 
first plan of the series. Besides, each chapter maintains a high level of 
clarity and felicitous expression. 

The material has been gathered into five parts. Part One gives us a 
chance to listen once again to Father Walter Farrell on a theme that 
always inspired his greatest eloquence—authentic happiness here and 
hereafter can be attained only by love of the supreme Good. In the same 
part, Father Gerald Vann graphically describes our reponse to the triune 
God dwelling within us. 

Part Two lays strong emphasis on the inescapable truth that a life of 
virtue inspired by love, is the only road to the kingdom. Father Benoit 
Lavaud’s chapter on the counsels of perfection throws much light on 
the meaning of religious life. 

Part Three is devoted mainly to the obstacles impeding union with 
God through mental prayer and contemplation, viz., self-indulgence, 
self-complacency and inordinate self-esteem. Perhaps a more explicit 
consideration of sin, especially of the capital sins, would have contributed 
to the realism of this section. 

Part Four very wisely contains five chapters on the sacraments. The 
relevance of this material might have been enhanced by a more extensive 
consideration of the fact that “seeking the kingdom” is not primarily a 
private affair but an adventure of the people of God marching through 
history as the visible Church of Christ. 

Part Five concludes the work with two inspiring studies of Christ and 
his Blessed Mother as the first fruits of the kingdom. 

Readers of Cross AND Crown will be happy to have this valuable 
series under the covers of one volume. 


James M. Ecan, O.P. 


LAY SIEGE TO HEAVEN. By Louis De Wohl. J. B. Lippincott Co., 
317 pages, $4.50. 


In Lay Siege to Heaven Louis De Wohl depicts the three phases of 
the life of St. Catherine of Siena. As a girl she shows the usual passionate 
enthusiasm of any teen-ager, directed toward Christ. The dominance of 
her family she attempts to handle in a sweet, docile, Christ-like manner 
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which is irresistible. During this quiet contemplative phase she shuns 
the world and unites herself closely to Christ, and begins to experience 
mystical phenomena, a preparation for her exceptional life to come. 
Receptive to Christ’s direct teaching, she fortifies herself for the battles 
of the future, learning by fasting and self-inflicted penances to conquer 
the devil, and to be endowed with the heart and will of Jesus. In a close 
call with death she receives a glimpse of everlasting happiness, and weeps 
at being brought back to the world. But her God has work for her to do. 

In the second phase of her life Catherine shows an extraordinary abil- 
ity and strength in caring for the sick. More and more she attracts 
followers and is sought out for her power of intercession with God. She 
becomes renowned for her ability to read men’s souls, for promoting 
speedy conversion to Christ-like living. Priest and theologian come to 
test her, but she meets their objections humbly, and ends up reforming 
most of Siena. Her enemies fall at her feet and beg her intercession with 


God. 


In depicting Catherine’s efforts to lay siege to heaven the author 
comes to the heart of the story. Catherine implores God to allow her 
to take upon herself the sufferings owed by others for their sins. She 
battles the plague in Siena, and again will not let God alone, so insistent 
is she on begging for miracle after miracle to save others for God’s work. 


It is in the third stage of her life that De Wohl characterizes Catherine 
as the statesman and able politician, inflential with both papacy and 
civil authority. Her advice that they must think more of God’s will in 
all matters and not so much of their own was not followed by the leaders 
of the day without a struggle. The author here gives an excellent por- 
trayal of Pope Gregory XI, weak and timid, and, in contrast, the small, 
frail, Catherine who becomes a tower of strength to the wavering Pontiff. 


Humble, yet overpoweringly persuasive, she effects the return of Gregory 
to Rome. 


Yet earthly triumph was never to be Catherine’s. For a while she 
brought about peace, reform and change in men’s hearts, but she was 
seldom thanked and oftener blamed for whatever evil the civil authorities 
and the papacy brought on themselves. In this period she becomes ter- 
ribly lonely, and longs for death and complete union with her Bride- 
groom. But again she is called to the service of “Christ on earth”, this 
time in the person of Urban VI, whose very chair had been challenged 
by the anti-pope. She organizes a company of soldiers to defend Urban, 
and then collapses dictating letters of strength and advice to him and 
to royalty all over Europe. In death the stigmata she carried through 
life appears to show the world the suffering which Catherine endured 
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for it in the Lord. Lay Siege to Heaven is a most inspiring life of a most 
inspiring lay saint who changed the course of womanly life in the world. 


JEANNE GOLINVAUX 


MONSIEUR VINCENT. By Henri Daniel-Rops. Translated by Julie 


Kernan. Hawthorn Books, 141 pages, $3.95. 


Many centuries ago the Apostle Paul laid down a basic principle of 
Christian life. ““Now we know that for those who love God all things 
work together unto good, for those who, according to his purpose, are 
saints through his call” (Rom. 8:28). This principle might be called 
the theme of the story of St. Vincent de Paul by Henri Daniel-Rops. 
Monsieur Vincent’s ambitious and worldly life when a young priest as 
well as his native intelligence and deep sympathy for the suffering, 
his friendship with rich nobility and high ecclesiastics as well as with 
humble laborors and diseased beggars—all these were parts of the puzzle 
of sanctity fitted together by the providence of God to form a complete 
picture. Beginning with the death of St. Vincent, the completion of the 
puzzle, the author attempts to analyze the forces and events and per- 
sonalities which helped to form his sanctity. 

In his analysis Henri Daniel-Rops brings out two very striking facets 
of the life of Monsieur Vincent-—the extent of his activity and the source 
of his activity. 

The mention of St. Vincent de Paul usually brings to mind his aid 
to the poor, in which he was unexcelled, but his activity was much 
broader. “Such was the role assumed by Monsieur Vincent in his day— 
to make the West again Catholic after several centuries of decadence.” 
He was the founder of the Congregation of the Mission for priests and 
the Daughters of Charity; he was a curé, the spiritual guide of nobility, 
a preacher of missions, and Chaplain General of the Galleys; he started 
conferences and retreats for priests and seminarians, a thing almost un- 
known in his day which contributed much to the reform of the clergy; 
he was the father of the poor, the sick, and the homeless. “His incredible 
activities extended to all domains so that everywhere he tilled the field 
of God.” 

The source of these “incredible activities” was charity, not the natural 
charity of the humanist and philanthropist, but the supernatural charity 
of a son of God. Monsieur Vincent was a man of action, but first and 
foremost a man of contemplation. “We understand nothing of his work 
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if we do not recognize in the least of his achievements the intentions of 
a very great mystic.” He found God in his prayer, and as a result he 
found God in those he aided. When the active life calls us from prayer, 
as St. Vincent expressed it, “we leave God for God.” 

Monsieur Vincent is a very short work, easy to read, and yet it con- 
tains many valuable lessons. The outstanding attribute, however, is its 
balance; it is neither coldly theological, ploddingly historical, nor piously 
emotional. Yet it maintains a sound sense of theology, history, and emo- 
tion. Such balance is hard to find in biographies of God’s chosen souls. 


CiLetus WEsSELS, O.P. 


THE HOLINESS OF VINCENT DE PAUL. By Jacques Delarue. P. 
J. Kenedy & Sons, 132 pages, $3.50 


After reading The Holiness of Vincent de Paul, one feels that he has 
made a saintly new friend well worth the knowing. Vincent’s life (1581- 
1660) took shape slowly. His life’s work came into focus almost as if by 
accident, developed almost without plan, and gradually assumed an 
extraordinarily efficient pattern which has served the Church and suf- 
fering humanity well for three hundred years. The founder of the 
Congregation of the Missions, known to all as the Vincentians, began 
by giving missions to the poor in the country. Then he organized the 
Daughters of Charity (Louise de Marillac was his spiritual daughter 


from 1826). On learning of the almost incredible ignorance of some 
priests, he established seminaries for their training and instruction. He 


even helped select worthy bishops. There was no wretchedness of his 
age that he did not try to alleviate. He never forced his hand, but used 


to reply to those who urged immediate action: “Let God’s providence 

act.” Once he was certain, however, that God desired to make use of 
| him for some work or mission, nothing could hold him back. As time 
. went on he was almost constantly ill, and although his life was marked 
5 by no ecstasies or miracles, it was a continued conversation with Ged. 
> The correspondence of this saint with so many irons in the fire as- 
sumed gigantic proportions, and the second half of Delarue’s book is 

made up of excerpts from these letters. ‘They give us a good picture of 
l the man. Though by nature irascible, he had a gentle way about him. 
y Towards his peevish or petulant correspondents he was always careful 
| to show his respect for them as men and women, but on occasion he was 
‘ not afraid to indulge in a certain spiritual tartness of language. Some- 
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times ironical, he was also humble and charitable. He used ordinary 
words, stating that our Lord used to speak simply and plainly for the 
good of souls. Along with his uncanny insight into souls, Vincent was 
richly endowed with a homely good-sense, as the following illuminating 
and comforting excerpts from his letters show. 

“There is nothing,’ he once confessed, “that I don’t find a tre- 
mendous business, and the slightest thing seems insurmountable to me.” 
He advised one of his superiors: “God looks after our affairs when we 
see to his.” To another who thought the burden of office too heavy to 
bear, he wrote: “Your charity should persuade you that it is up to you 
to put up with it rather than throw the burden off onto another.” He 
advises his sisters to “let your friendliness show in your words and in a 
kind expression which bears witness to your contented heart.” Again: 
“You are upset because they don’t give you work, and when they do 
how have you behaved? What you really want when you ask to be made 
use of is to satisfy your pride. ... The spirit of God, on the contrary, makes 
us think ourselves incapable of being put to any use at all, and capable 
of spoiling everything.” (Yet Vincent was the adviser of Louis XII and 
Richelieu.) “Bitterness serves no purpose,” he wrote to a disgruntled 
priest. And on the subject of humility, he declared to one of his friends, 
“You are neither infallible nor incorrigible.” 

The value of St. Vincent’s life, and of all lives of the saints, is that in 
them we see how holiness of life is independent really of physical cir- 
cumstances, that difficulties surround the good in every age, that human 
nature is the same from one generation to the next, and that the grace 
of God can make of a human life a thing of beauty both to God and to 
men. St. Vincent de Paul, after three hundred years, still preaches to us. 


R. T. A. Murpuy, O.P. 


FATHER FABER. By Ronald Chapman. The Newman Press, 374 
pages, $5.95. 


A spiritual writer who is a controversial figure is always an interesting 
subject for discussion. Any consideration of Frederick William Faber, a 
puzzle both to his contemporaries and to present-day critics, must in- 
evitably bring out conflicting views. When he died, Manning told his 
parishioners: “A great servant of God has been taken from us,” but the 
Saturday Review informed the world that Faber “was not a hero. He 
had not in him the makings of a saint... ” 
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Ronald Chapman has gathered the materials for his detailed biography 
from the archives of the London and Birmingham Oratories and he per- 
mits the documents to speak for themselves. There are twelve and one half 
pages of notes at the end of the book. Written in a clear style, it is a 
well-organized and readable life. 

A Faber quite unlike the usual view of him emerges from these pages. 
Chapman presents him in all his complexity, hiding neither his human 
failings nor his contrasting virtues. He describes his interior transforma- 
tion and the steps leading to his conversion. 


Faber was a man of great ideals, a man who aimed high, and achieved 
his goals. As a youth he was restless, impulsive, imaginative, and sensitive. 
Everything was bound up, for him, in this proposition: Christianity is 
either true or it is false. If true, his whole life had to be devoted to God. 
It was that simple. His desires were realized mainly because he had faith 
in his convictions: he wanted to spend his life doing good for Christ, 
for his Church and especially, for souls. 

A “tornado of energy,” Faber spent his entire life serving others. As 
the founder of a religious community he had to provide food and lodg- 
ing, and to keep up the morale of his followers. Though illness was his 
constant companion, he set a gruelling pace of preaching, writing, and 
lecturing, and his energy and strength of character were appreciated; his 
subjects realized that without him the London Oratory would surely 
wither and die. 

Chapman paints a good picture of the rupture between the London 
and Birmingham Oratories, making use of the correspondence between 
Faber and Newman. Faber, a sore trial to Newman, was very demand- 
ing, it seems, especially in decisions concerning the London congregation. 
The letters reflect the tension. 

Without his life and letters one cannot know the real Father Faber. 
His style, optimism, sugary taste and sentimentality, stamp him as a 
Victorian. One should accept him for what he was, the product of his 
age. Times have changed, and so too intellectual tastes. Faber’s hymns 
and writings were geared to the people of his own day. 

Father Faber is also of importance as a spiritual writer, his writings 
on the mystics and saints being a startling phenomenon in mid-nineteen- 
th-century London. For him the key to spiritual progress was love—it 
was the beginning, middle, and end of his own life and works. Yet Faber 
is an enigmatic controversial figure still, manifesting disconcertingly con- 
trasting qualities: “in character—of love with harshness, wisdom with 
lack of balance; in his writing—of sublimity with pathos, intellectuality 
with sentimental fervor; in his manner—of seriousness with flippancy, 
penetrating spiritual understanding with disconcerting worldliness.” These 
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traits may have been the secret of his charm, but is he a man of depth, 
or merely a butterfly? Ronald Chapman’s biography provides material 
for the answer to this question. 


Kevin THISSEN, O.P. 


ATURGY AND DOCTRINE. By Charles Davis. Sheed and Ward, 
23 pages, $2.50. 

EACH MONTH WITH CHRIST. By Emeric Lawrence, O.S.B. Helicon 
Press, 116 pages, $2.95. 


| 
| 


The purpose of Father Davis’ Liturgy and Doctrine is to explore 
some of the truths which have been especially examined and developed 
under the impulse of the contemporary liturgical revival and which pro- 
vide the doctrinal basis for the more practical pastoral aspects of the 
revival. The author believes that in the English-speaking countries apos- 
tolic efforts have had a superficial character compared to the efforts in 
continental European countries. “Where lies our weakness?” he asks. 
“We refuse,” he goes on, “to acknowledge the power of ideas. We neglect 
the content of what we preach. We are anxious to devise ways and 
means of getting an ever bigger audience to hear what we say, but we 
will not devote the time, effort and discussion necessary to improve the 
quality of what we say. . .. It never seems to occur to us that people 
sometimes do not listen because what we tell them is not worth their 
attention and does not meet their legitimate needs and desires” (page 21 

After a chapter describing the character of the liturgical movement, 
the author proceeds to present some of this “content” which he main- 
tains is being neglected and which would improve the quality of what we 
say. There are chapters on the risen Christ, the history of salvation, the 
Church, liturgy and mystery, sacrifice and sacraments, and eschatology. 
These chapters are very well done. The style is simple and concise, and 
the train of thought is clear. They are not exhortations but theological 
studies, yet not technical in style nor concerned with subtleties. The pro- 
fessional theologian will delight in contemplating the manner in which 
these truths are presented. 

To describe in greater detail what the author has to say would be to 
waste the reader’s time; he ought instead to read the book itself. It is 
very short and the time spent in reading it will be well spent. 

Father Lawrence’s short book, Each Month with Christ, can be viewed 
as a practical, ascetical complement to Father Davis’ book. The orienta- 
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tion is moral rather than doctrinal. The emphasis is on the social and 
apostolic characteristics of the Christian life. The presentation is very 
up-to-date and down-to-earth: the Christian life is seen in the world 
of the Russian rocket to the moon and the familar Jehovah’s witnesses 
on the street corners. 

Each chapter of the book considers some aspect of the Christian life 
appropriate to the liturgy of one of the months of the year. The liturgy 
for each month is not directly commented on. But some phase of the 
Christian life in harmony with each month’s liturgy is reflected upon and 
pertinent excerpts from the liturgy of the month are here and there 
woven into the consideration. 

These two small books contribute much to an understanding of the 
liturgy as the primary source of the true Christian spirit. 


CHRISTOPHER KiEs.inc, O.P. 


THE LAYMAN AND HIS CONSCIENCE. By Ronald Knox. Sheed 
& Ward, 219 pages, $3.50. 


With the increasing number of Retreat Houses springing up all over 
the country, providing every facility for the laity, single, married couples, 
and even families, to make retreats, literature such as The Layman and 
His Conscience would almost seem superfluous. But such is not the case. 
Despite the available retreat facilities, there are literally thousands of 
Catholics—men and women, single or married—who simply do not have 
the time, the freedom, nor the money for the blessing and the luxury 
of a preached retreat. 

Yet this great segment of the Catholic laity has both the need of and 
the desire for a retreat; and perhaps the only thing they can afford 
toward its realization is part of their time each day. To such people, 
The Layman and His Conscience can be of great help. They could make 
their own private retreat two half hours a day under the superb guidance 
of Monsignor Ronald Knox. And they have much to gain thereby. A 
retreat by means of a book? Yes, it is quite possible; and through the 
words of Monsignor Knox, an experience which could be highly bene- 
ficial. 

More appealing than his matter, though, is the refreshing humility 
of these conferences. He helps his hearers and readers, to establish hum- 
ble contact with their souls. 

The conferences themselves are very practical and are geared to the 
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everyday life of the laity. Such conference titles as “He’s Asking for 
You,” “Spring Cleaning,” “The Holy Rosary,” “Kindness,” and “But 
Only Christ” give some idea of the down-to-earth matter treated. And 
yet the retreat abounds in elucidations of familiar scenes from the Holy 
Scriptures which throw a new light and insight upon the attitude our 
divine Lord took in his ceaseless apostolate among the laity. Learned 
without being pedantic, Ronald Knox, like our own Fulton J. Sheen, 
puts the retreatant at his ease for not having explored the meanings of 
special words or the richness of biblical lore. 

One should take a common-sense attitude toward a retreat, he writes. 
“If you take my advice (people seldom do), you won’t spend your time 
in retreat examining your present way of life through a magnifying glass 
and finding holes in it and making resolutions about how to mend them. 
. .. Try to get as near our Lord as possible, open your heart to him as 
much as possible; unite your will to the will of God, and leave the rest 
to him.” Better advice cannot be found, and there is much more of it 
in this retreat. 

Paut A. Barrett, O.P. 


SECULAR INSTITUTES. Consecration to God and Life in the World. 
By Joseph-Marie Perrin, O.P. Kenedy, 123 pages. $3.50. 


Cross AND Crown, dedicated as it is to advancing the cause of spirit- 
ual theology, theory and practice, welcomes Father Perrin’s theological 
exposition of the nature of secular institutes in relation to a life of per- 
fection. These institutes have their own end, means, and reason for being. 
Their members following the words of Pius XII are to be at once salt, 
light, and leaven in their secular or worldly environment. Such a goal 
needs emphasis and the following of efficacious means toward its attain- 
ment, and the author repeatedly stresses these points. 

Those who are called to a state of perfection need to be reminded of 
the real meaning of the quest for perfection. It is a wonderful adven- 
ture, an opportunity for complete generosity in the service of God. 
The opportunity for such complete generosity, long a characteristic of 
every true religious vocation, is today offered also to those who would 
accept the challenge outside the cloister, thus offering a greater number 
of the faithful the most efficacious means of perfection in places and cir- 
cumstances not usually compatible with religious life. “To act by the 
mere fact of presence and Christianize by the mere fact of being a Chris- 
tian . . . to take part in the various apostolic efforts to which the Church 
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summons her faithful,” these are seen by the author to express the pur- 
pose of the Church in recognizing this form of a more perfect life. 

Three elements constitute this state of perfection: total consecration. 
the means and works of perfection, and the solemnity by which it be- 
comes a social act. They tend to perfect love through three necessary 
conditions: a complete dedication or the offering of the whole of one’s 
life to God and his kingdom, effective support on the part of superiors 
and total application to the activities of charity and evangelical life. 

The apostolate in secular institutes, the author points out, is not to be 
confused with mere activity or with mere presence, not a question of 
doing but of being. The members must be “an edition of the gospel trans- 
lated into living deeds for the use of our contemporaries.” They exercise 
their apostolate in constancy and holiness, not therefore as a passing 
whim or fancy nor as a mere human work. Neither should their contact 
with others in the world be disruptive of their union with God. Rather 
their love of neighbor is charity in act, forming for the soul nourishment 
and renewal in the source of all life and union. Forgetfulness of self, 
renunciation, these are effective means to avoid self-seeking. Tormented 
by a love of souls, the apostle seeks to love with the love of Christ. The 
place of the apostolate means very little except that “for them to have 
taken root in some place means to be responsible for it.” 

The vocation to a secular institute calls for presence in the world, liv- 
ing in the secular state. Obviously this secularity is not secularism, in the 
sense in which the word is now often taken—separation of everyday life 
from God and things of the spirit, complete opposition to any divine 
orientation. Fundamentally the secular state is the state of the “people,” 
the state of the ordinary man or woman in life. It includes working for 
a living with people of a similar state, family ties, friends and neighbors, 
an interest in professional and social progress, freedom in political alle- 
giance. Ali these “secular” interests become means of holiness for the 
institute members. In daily life these dedicated persons find their holi- 
ness. “Work, human relationships, and earthly values can all cooperate 
for the purposes of the kingdom of God.” 

Evangelical perfection in a secular institute calls for the practice of 
counsels of chastity, obedience, and poverty. Profession is made of cel- 
ibacy and perfect chastity in order to render one free for the love and 
work of Christ. Obedience insures stability and guidance and incorpora- 
tion into a community, yet allows more initiative than is usually found 
in the religious state. Poverty places a limitation on the use made by a 
member of his material goods but these restrictions always take that 
special form called for in dedicated persons “living right in the world, 
earning their living, experiencing the common insecurity and concerned 
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to act in everything according to Christ’s example.” The counsels are 
not practiced in community necessarily, but always there must be a sense 
of working for the Church, with a sense of belonging to a diocesan com- 
munity, yet bound also to the center of Catholicity. 


The author seeks to give an answer to the question which seems to 
puzzle many: “How can dedicated persons, alone in the world, torn in 
different directions, train themselves, stand fast, and make progress?” 
Only by an appeal to God’s grace, understanding the special nature of 
their vocation, and with constant dependence on God’s love, power, and 
wisdom can such an end be effected. This is a distinctive type of Chris- 
tian life. A remembrance of why and for whom they are there will pro- 
vide the motive for living the consecration once made. Youth, joy, 
strength—all are continually renewed by love, which is both cause and 
effect in this type of life. 

As not every rose will bloom, careful discernment of vocation needs 
to be employed in accepting applicants. Are they seeking to come close 
to Christ, or seeking to have less to give up, or to be less dependent? 
Without a solid doctrinal, spiritual and apostolic formation the growing 
institute cannot reach the maturity and effective activity the Church 
expects of it, but aided by “a flexible yet stable rule of life well adapted 
for its purpose” each institute can expect to meet its obligations, make 
efficacious use of the means offered it, and meet every circumstance 
which will surround it. 

This is a useful and timely book. Secular institutes are beginning to 
flourish. It will be to their advantage not to grow too rapidly, not to 
forget the sources from which they have their efficacy and very existence. 
Reflections such as Father Perrin makes on the two papal documents of 
Pius XII on secular institutes (the documents are appended to the text) 
deserve careful reading. They should provide a mirror for the leaders 
and members of existing and potential institutes to determine how well 
they look under the light of papal thought. 

A word of praise should be said for the excellent Introduction to the 
book provided by Father Gabriel Reidy, O.F.M. It is not easy in so small 
a space to include accurately as much as he has on the nature and pur- 
pose of secular institutes, and on their historical development. He empha- 
sizes the value of this vocation, the compatibility of consecration to God 
and life in the world, but he also points out the need for a theology of 
the life. The basic principles of the Christian life need to be meditated 
upon and applied to individual and social growth in a life of perfection. 


Patrick M. J. Ciancy, O.P. 
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THE SPIRITUAL LEGACY OF JOHN FOSTER DULLES. Edited 
by Henry P. Van Dusen. The Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 1960, 
pp. xxli-232, $3.95. 


It does not much matter now whether one agrees or disagrees with the 
practical policies of the late John Foster Dulles. The things which always 
matter are the ultimate principles which guided his thinking. These prin- 
ciples are Christian principles, principles which should guide the think- 
ing of all our political leaders: the reality and primacy of moral law; the 
divine endowment of human beings as children of God; the practicality 
of the teachings of Christ; the necessity of a living and active faith; and 
the obligation of every Christian to action in line with his faith. 

Mr. Dulles lived and died as a Presbyterian; he was an Elder of his 
Church from 1937 to his death in 1959; he was director of Union 
Theological Seminary in New York City from 1945 to 1953; he was ex- 
tremely active in the World Council of Churches. At the same time, 
he had the brilliant career in national and international affairs with 
which we are all acquainted. 

In spite of the fact that, as he put it himself, his Christian beliefs were 
“somewhat diluted,’ he held the truths necessary for Christian leader- 
ship so strongly and understood them so clearly that his adult life was 
an outstanding and refreshing example of that leadership. 

Hence this book of selections from the papers of Mr. Dulles is of 
supreme value to Catholics because it portrays a man with a deep and 
spiritual insight into some at least of the Christian truths which ought 
to be the guiding principles of Catholic politicians and statesmen. 

Of himself and his vision, Mr. Dulles wrote as follows: 


In 1937, I presided at an international conference held at Paris under the 
auspices of the League of Nations, and then went on to attend the Oxford Con- 
ference on Church and State. . . . We discussed there the same critical problems 
that diplomats were discussing futilely at the League of Nations. But at Oxford 
we approached those problems with the guidance of a common standard—the 
moral law as revealed by Jesus Christ; and we dealt with each other as brothers, 
irrespective of national or racial differences. Under those conditions we could see 
how to solve problems that could not be solved in the distrustful atmosphere of 
national competition. 

Then I began to understand the profound significance of the spiritual values 
that my father and mother had taught. . . . From then on I began to work closely 
with religious groups—Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish—for I had come to be- 
lieve that, of all groups, they could make the greatest contribution to world 
order. . . . During these same years I helped organize the United Nations and 
attended its meetings and those of the Council of Foreign Ministers. Serving at 
the same time in both religious and political groups made ever clearer the rela- 
tionship between the two. 
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I saw that there could be no just and durable peace except as men held in 
common certain simple and elementary religious beliefs: belief that there is a 
God, that he is the author of a moral law which they can know, and that he 
imparts to each human being a spiritual dignity and worth which all others should 
respect. Wherever these elementary truths are widely rejected, there is both 
spiritual and social disorder. 


This book of two hundred pages overflows with such passages and 
such insights, and with the practical wisdom of a man whose prayerful 
thinking seems to have had at times divine guidance. It is a book which 
should be in the hands of every Catholic lawyer, politician, and states- 
man, and indeed of every active Catholic layman. 


E. S. Carson, O.P. 


Brief Notices 


Father James M. Connolly has filled the pages of his The Voices of 
France (Macmillan, $5.50) with a truly astonishing amount of material. 
Here is a highly interesting survey of the intellectual activity of France, 
one that covers a vast amount of territory: the biblical, theological, and 
liturgical revivals, the worker-priests, and the main themes of modern 
controversy. Biographical data concerning French theologians and schol- 
ars (not only priests) is given, along with pertinent quotations from their 
works. For anyone who might think that Catholic scholars are resting 
on laurels won back in the thirteenth century, this book, a fascinating 
glimpse into the stimulating world of thought, will be a revelation. 
Recommended reading. 

The Deed of God (Sheed and Ward, $2.95) is a religious poem, or 
meditation in verse, on the Mass, which is God’s great deed, written by 
the author of The Woman Wrapped in Silence. The reviewer did not 
here experience the appeal that was so characteristic of Father John W. 
Lynch’s former book. 


Fides Publishers have tastefully presented the Tre Ore sermons of the 
Bishop John Wright of Pittsburgh in Words in Pain ($2.95). Bishop 
Wright is well known for his eloquence. He does not pursue the scriptural 
text closely (for example, in his treatment of the Fourth Word he very 
simply applies the whole of Psalm 21 to Christ) but one senses always 
his contact with his listeners. Reverent and moving reading. 
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Father John F. Sheehy, despairing of finding a simple, straightforward 
book dealing with the ordinary questions which ordinary people ask 
about prayer, has himself undertaken to write a simple and unpretentious 
book which will provide the desired answers (When You Pray, Fides, 
$2.95). He does not probe deeply into the theology of prayer (for exam- 
ple, he does not show how it is connected with the virtue of justice), 
since the ordinary folk do not, usually, inquire about such matters. Yet 
it is understandable that such probings into the deeps of theological truth 
are fruitful and enlightening. Father Sheehy has however chosen to keep 
it simple, although he gives evidence of his familiarity with the writings 
of the great mystics concerning prayer. 

For devotees of the Doctor of the Gospel, the Franciscan Herald Press 
has prepared a beautiful picture-story volume entitled Saint Anthony 

$4.95). The cog are excellent reproductions of ancient paintings 

concerning the Saint, or are views of places he lived, labored, died, and 
of shrines in his honor. The text of Father Sophronius Clasen has been 
translated from the German by Father Ignatius Brady, O.F.M. 


R. T. A. Murpnry, O.P. 


Approach to Calvary, a book of meditations by Hubert Van Zeller, 
O.S.B. (Sheed and Ward, $2.95), brings man’s life into true perspective, 
showing us how, by the right approach to Calvary, we can share truly 
in Christ’s redemption. Each chapter is short, void of flowery imagery, 
very much to the point. Dom Van Zeller considers all the human emo- 
tions, trials, and failures as he leads us through the fourteen stations. 
Making the way of the Cross becomes a living approach to life. Christ’s 
passion becomes ours and we begin to see how we can set our paths 
straight. Suffering in general, the necessity for it, and what we should 
do about it, all these are made clear. Approach to Calvary is highly 
recommended to those who seek the answer to suffering, answers to 
failures when one is trying to fulfill God’s will, answers to seeming lack 
of grace and of strength in moments of temptation and trial. Through the 
Way of the Cross we are shown a way of life. 


JEANNE GOLINVAUX 


The Sisters of St. Dominic of Adrian, Michigan, have edited a new 
edition of Liturgical Meditations for the Entire Year (Herder of St. 
Louis, $12.00). In the eleven years since this work was first offered to 
religious, numerous communities have established it as a standard book 
for meditation. Many individual religious, priests, brothers, and sisters, 
have also found the orderly presentation of the mysteries of the liturgy 
very conducive to interior recollection. The quotations from Scripture 
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and from the liturgical offices of the Church have helped many to de- 
velop a continued awareness of the indwelling presence of the Trinity. 
It is with a sense of appreciation for these benefits and of expectation 
for their continuance that many will welcome this revised edition of the 
Liturgical Meditations brought into conformity with the new calendar 
of the Church. The many advantages and practical aids to mental praye1 
found in the first edition (cf. review: Cross AND Crown, I, pp. 357- 
363) are retained, and several new meditations are added to take the 
place of those formerly assigned to the days within the octaves of the 
greater feasts. The two volumes would make a practical gift for many 
a convent library or chapel, and equally helpful to those who regularly 
cr occasionally use a book as an aid to prayerful union with God. 
Patrick M. J. Ciancy, O.P. 
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Alonso, Arthur, O.P. Catholic Action and the Laity. Translated by Cor- 
nelius J. Crowley, Ph.D. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1961. Pp. 
320. $4.50. 

Baum, Gregory, O.S.A. The Jews and the Gospel. Westminster: The 
Newman Press, 1961. Pp. 288. $4.50. 

Broderick, James, S.J. Robert Bellarmine, Saint and Scholar. Westmin- 
ster: The Newman Press, 1961. Pp. x-430. $5.75. 

Carol, Juniper B., O.F.M. (ed.). Mariology, Vol. III. Milwaukee: Bruce 
Publishing Company, 1961. Pp. xiv-456. $9.50. 

Carswell, Pamela. Offbeat Spirituality. New York: Sheed and Ward, 
1961. Pp. viii-241. $3.95. 

Catholic Catechism. New York: Herder and Herder, 1961. For grades 
3-5, $0.50. For grades 6-8, $0.75. 

Dieckmann, Godfrey, O.S.B. Come, Let Us Worship. Baltimore: Helicon 
Press, 1961. Pp. 180. $4.50. 

Dillistone, F. W. The Novelist and the Passion Story. New York: Sheed 
and Ward, 1961. Pp. 128. $3.00. 

Doyle, Charles Hugo. Looking Toward the Priesthood. Derby, N.Y.: 
St. Paul Publications, 1961. Pp. 113. $1.00. 

d’Eypernon, ‘Taymans, S.J. The Blessed Trinity and the Sacraments. 
Westminster: The Newman Press, 1961. Pp. 150. $3.50. 

Goldbrunner, Josef. Teaching the Sacraments. New York: Herder & 
Herder, 1961. Pp. 140. $1.75, 

Grossouw, W. K. Spirituality of the New Testament. Translated by Mar- 
tin W. Schoenberg, O.S.C. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1961. 
Pp. x-203. $3.95. 

Hastings, Cecily. The Sacraments. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1961. 
Pp. 217. $3.50. 
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Hofinger, Johannes, S.J. (ed.) Teaching all Nations. A Symposium of 
Modern Catechetics. Translated by Clifford Howell, S.J. New York: 
Herder and Herder, 1961. Pp. xvi-421. $6.95. 

Isacsson, Alfred, O.Carm. (ed.) The Marian Forum, Vol. 1: The Praises 
of St. Joseph. New York: The Scapular Press, 1961. (Paper). Pp. 
94. n.p. 

Jones, Alexander. God’s living Word. New York: Sheed and Ward, 
1961. Pp. ix-212. $3.95. 

Lefebvre, Georges, O.S.B. The Mystery of God’s Love. New York: Sheed 
and Ward, 1961. Pp. ix-146. $3.00. 

Margaret Mary, The Autobiography of Saint. Translated by Vincent 
Kerns. Westminster: The Newman Press, 1961. Pp. xviii-109. $2.50. 

Millot, Rene-P. Missions in the World Today. (‘Twentieth Century En- 
cyclopedia of Catholicism Series,” Vol. 100.) New York: Hawthorn 
Books, 1961. Pp. 139. $3.50. 

Mullen, James H. Against the Goad. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing 
Company, 1961. Pp. 201. $3.95. 

Paul-Marie of the Cross, O.C.D. Spirituality of the Old Testament. 
Translated by Elizabeth McCabe. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 
1961. Pp. xvi-247. $4.25. 

Pinsk, Johannes. Towards the Center of Christian Living. New York: 
Herder and Herder, 1961. Pp. 261. $4.50. 

Poirier, Leon. Saint Paul. Translated by Paul A. Barrett, O.P. St. Louis: 
B. Herder Book Co., 1961. Pp. 213. $3.95. 

Rosmini, Antonio. Counsels to Religious Superiors. Westminster: The 
Newman Press, 1961. Pp. 177. $3.50. 

Simmons, Ernest. Kingdom Come. Westminster: The Newman Press, 
1961. Pp. 197 (Paper). $1.95. 

Simon, Fr. Raphael M., O.C.S.0. The Glory of Thy People. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 196!. Pp. xvii-139 (Paper). $1.10. 

Tardini, Domenico Cardinal. Memories of Pius XII. Translated by 


Rosemary Goldie. Westminster: The Newman Press, 1961. Pp. 175. 
$2.75. 


Vawter, Bruce. The Conscience of Israel — Pre-Exilic Prophets and 
Prophecy. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1961. Pp. xii-306. $5.00. 

Von Balthasar, Hans Urs. Prayer. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1961. 
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FOR CHRISTMAS GIVING 


CATHOLIC ACTION 
AND THE LAITY 
by Arthur Alonso, o.p. 


A definitive study on the nature of 
Catholic Action, the role of the lay 
apostle in the Church and the various 
types of organizations which the 
Church offers for the apostolate of 
the laity. $4.50 


CATHOLIC SOCIAL 
PRINCIPLES 


by Cletus Dirksen, c.pp.s. 


A book which clarifies the Catholic 
position on the social question, Cath- 
olic Social Principles is a long step 
forward in the never-ending search 
for a valid appraisal of man in society. 

$4.00 


SPIRITUAL 
CONFERENCES 


by John Tauler, o.p. 


To commemorate the sixth centenary 
of Tauler’s death, Herder of St. Louis 
is proud to present a fresh translation 
of selected sermons by one of Ger- 
many’s greatest masters of spirituality. 
A timeless classic now available in 
modern English. $4.25 


17 South Broadway 


Just published 


At your bookstore 


HERDER OF ST. 


THE APOSTOLATE OF 
MORAL BEAUTY 
by Henri Morice 
Fr. Morice proposes a new aposto- 
late: moral beauty—a radiating from 
oneself God's perfections. To live in 
Christ, with Christ and like Christ, 
summarizes the message of The A pos- 
tolate of Moral Beauty. $2.95 





SPIRITUALITY OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT 


by William K. Grossouw 


Not a textual study nor a manual of 
biblical theology, but an explanation 
of the basic themes of the New Test- 
ament which have special significance 
to modern spiritual living. $3.95 





SAINT PAUL 
A Historical Novel of 
His Life 
by Léon Poirier 


No one can help but be caught up in 
this intense historical novel of the 
life of St. Paul. We meet here the 
proud and bitter Saul, and watch him 
become the fiery but humble soldier 
of Christ. $3.95 


LOUIS 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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7 Articles You Will Want To Read 


“| RUSSIAN ORTHODOXY IN TROUBLE~a priest describes conditions be- 


hind the Iron Curtain as the Communists tighten their bear hug on religion. 


|] AN EXPERIMENT AT WHITBY—young children learn the graceful Italic 


hand at a Montessori school (illustrated). 


rent rate, by Elizabeth Sinclair. 


‘| POPULATION EXPLOSION —disturbing facts discussed from the Christian 


viewpoint by Norman St. John-Stevas. 


-] REPORT FROM VIRGINIA—desegregation will take 4,000 years at the cur- 


‘| MORAL RE-ARMAMENT-—Dr. George Shuster analyzes a controversial re- 


ligious movement from the Catholic viewpoint. 


» These articles appeared in two recent is- 
ues of JUBILEE magazine. All seven of 
them are being offered FREE—as a bonus 
-with JUBILEE’S special introductory of- 
1 (see coupon below). 


JUBILEE explores the themes and prob- 
ems engaging the Catholic in the modern 
vorld. Staffed by experienced editors and 
jhotographers, skilled in the techniques of 
mtemporary pictorial journalism, JUBI- 
EE presents a view of Catholicism that 
s alive, relevant and exciting—bringing you 
. wide range of informative articles by— 
Thomas Merton, Karl Stern, Jacques 
Maritain, Flannery O’Connor, Christo- 
pher Dawson, Dorothy Day, Nancy 
Rambusch, Francois Mauriac, Paul 
Hume, Dom Gregory Murray, H. A. 
Reinhold, Rev. George Tavard, A.A., 
Jean Danielou, Abbe Pierre, Karl 
Adams, Romano Guardini and many 
other leading Catholic writers. 


Vhat they say about JUBILEE - - - 


“JUBILEE is a spiritual, intellectual and 
sthetic joy. It is good in content and form” 
-Karl Stern 

“JUBILEE captures the beauty and 
ieaning of Christian life as few magazines 
an”—Clare Boothe Luce 

“The specific work of JUBILEE is to 
take a forefront part in making the Cath- 
lic Church conscious of its own visible and 


-] MARY ANN-=a story by Flannery O'Connor. 
7 LIFE, DEATH AND THE LAW-by Wilfrid Sheed. 


infinitely varied self. It delightfully fulfills 
this noble vocation’—John LaFarge, S.J. 


A SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


To introduce JUBILEE to new readers, 
all seven of the above articles are being of- 
fered FREE—as a bonus—with JUBILEE’S 
special introductory offer: nine months for 
only $2.98. 


To take advantage of this introductory 
offer, merely clip the coupon below and re- 
turn to JUBILEE. 

You will receive all seven of the above 
articles FREE as a bonus. This offer can 
be made for a limited time only, so act 
today. 
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